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; ; IN TODAY'S gasoline-powered world, it’s hard to realize that the 
‘petroleum industry, in its éarly days, considered gasoline a useless 
: by-product—often gave it away! 


: The cotton industry, too, has progressed since its early days in 
: converting by-products into materials of great value. 


An essential factor in Railway Supply’s search for new end uses for 
cotton fibers is the cooperation of the mills in grading, handling and 
shipping cotton by-products, so they can be delivered clean, well-sorted 
and free from contaminating materials. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. AND AFFILIATES 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, lil. 
Plants Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 
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JACOBS 


Reinforced “VERYBEST” 
Lug Straps are REINFORCED- 


Extra material — lots of it — is built in at each of 
these three wear and stress points, and only heat 
treated rivets are used. 


The short “Verybest” Lug Strap, too, is reinforced at all three places, 
and is a fit working mate for the long Reinforced “Verybest” Lug Strap. 


Together, they'll give you a new idea of real service. 


E.H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Precision Built Loo 


Require 
Built Repat® 


Precisto 


When Looms were built by the “try and fit” method—with 
plenty of filing while being assembled—there was considerable 
leeway in making repairs 


That was the general practice of all textile machine builders 
when we brought out the first Northrop loom 


Experience soon proved that certain parts on an automatic loom 
must be made with a nearer approach to accuracy 


Over the years the increasing demands upon the automatic loom 
have called for an increasing degree of accuracy in the making 
of separate parts—and of the many mechanisms as a whole—to 
insure satisfactory results on the many fabrics to which the loom 
has been adapted 


Looms today Require Precision Parts 


We sell you looms to do the job you specify + «+ We stand 
behind them 


Substitute repair parts are Mongrels + «+ They are made 
by those who have no responsibility for continued satisfactory 
operation of your looms + ¢ Their use endangers both the 
quantity and quality of your product 


Use only Loom Repair Parts made by those who know and will 
stand by you on results 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


THIS MACHINE 


IMPROVES THE QUALITY OF 


EVERY FOLLOWING STEP IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


NY mill man who wants to do 


A 


something about improving 
efficiency of operations and quality of his product will be 
well advised to investigate the advantages of Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers. These machines not only 
are a better means for winding yarn from bobbins onto 
warper cheeses, but they also produce substantial improve- 
ments in following operations. Experience in many mills 


shows that Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers deliver a 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


© 
GREENVILLE, 5. C., U. 5. A. 


better package to the warper, and this results in better 
beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the weave 
shed, and better cloth to the finishers. Efficiency is im- 
proved because there are less warper stops, more econom- 
ical slashing, fewer loom stops, and less seconds. The 
machine gives very little trouble, requires few service calls, 
and delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum 
of down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative 


for com plete information, 
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Use DAYTON LUG STRAPS, too! 


Extra strong; better cushion; 
proper resilience; freedom from 
adjustment; lower cost; increased 


production. 
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DAYTON DELUXE: LOOP PICKERS 


and get these advantages, too: 


. Greater strength for double life. 

. Resilient construction for proper cushion. 
Flared bottom for protection when applied. 
. Rounded front covers to reduce toughness. 
. Perfect fit for easy application. 

. Precision mold to retain shape and fit stick. 


All these advantages . . . plus a 50 per cent 
reduction in picker costs . . . that’s what 
Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers can bring 
you. They are reasons why hundreds of 
textile mills everywhere have switched to 
Daytons . .. why more are switching to 
Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers every day. 

Dayton Pickers can give you these im- 
portant advantages because they are 
engineered for the job they have to do... 
engineered out of a research experience of 
years working with synthetic rubber for 
specialized jobs. Special fabrics and more 
resilient sa have been moulded and 
bonded together into a specialized syn- 
thetic rubber product to assure you im- 
portant savings in production costs and 
greater efficiency on your high-speed looms, 
Write today for full information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office — Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Reduce 1 wear on nite and Warp 


The TUFFER Inserted-eye— 


a smooth, one-piece ring of 


which chafe the warp and 
cause broken ends. 

TUFFER Inserted-eye Hed- 
long, trouble-free service. Con- 7 ttn idles give longer service and 


trast this with the picture of eS ee smoother operation. They are 


metal—resists wear and gives 


the ordinary heddle. Notice that after a available with any size and shape of 


period of service grooves begin to appear center and end eye and in any size wire. 


Write for samples 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant--Midgiey Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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The FOSTER OPEN-WIND CONE 
Why Kuttters Like Tt 


1. The open wind promotes free, smooth delivery. 
2. The convex base prevents ‘‘nipping”. 


3. Density is uniform, because the cone is wound at uniform yarn speed. This makes 
for uniform yarn delivery. 


4. Density can be varied to suit requirements. 
5. Cone is free from ribbon wind, because of ribbon breaker on machine. 


6. Cone is free of chafed or cut yarn because of micarta ball bearing idler shell on 
winding drum. 


7. Can be wound with any taper ordinarily used or with any angle of wind most 
suitable for a given kind or count of yarn. 


FOSTER MODEL 102 WINDER 
Why Spinners Prefer Ve 


1. It has MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY. It will wind 
any type or count of staple fibre yarn — 


6” or 7” traverse — bone dry or moist — any angle from 9 to 18 — tubes or cones 
— straight or convex base. 
2. It increases production 100%, as compared with obsolete models. 


3. It reduces labor cost 1/3, as compared with obsolete models, having high winding 
speed, self-threading tension and slub catching attachments, empty bobbin con- 
veyor BELOW the pins for easy doffing and discharging directly into standard 
sized truck. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: ‘Johnston Building, Charlotte, North Carolina © Canadian Representative: Ross 
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) Whitehead & Company, Limited, University Tower Building, 660 Ste. Catherine Street West, Montreal, Quebec 


Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


FINER YARNS MADE POSSIBLE 
WITH NEW 1.0 DENIER STAPLE 


14/1 cc 
stery, summer suitings, towels, seat coverings, 


s. blankets. half 


Principal uses: Drapery goods, uphol- 


tablecloths. women's sport tabric 
hose. Spun from any rayon staple from 1.0 to 
5.5 denier. 


24/1 cc. Principal uses: Men's and women’s suit- 
ings, sport shirtings, upholstery, diapers, towels, 
flannels. Spun from any rayon staple from 1.0 
to 3.0 denier. 


50/1 cc. Principal uses: Printed and plain dress 
fabrics, blouses, bedspreads, jacquard draperies 
scarfs. cmildren’s dresses, underwear, lingerie, 
shirtings, decorative suiting yarns. Spun trom 


any rayon staple from 1.0 to 1.5 demir. 


70/1 cc. Principal uses: Handkerchiets, blouses, 
fine dress goods, crepes, pajamas, curtains, lamp 
shades, neckwear, glove fabrics, hosiery. Spun 
from any rayon staple from 1.0 to 1.25 dene: 


100/1 cc. Principal uses: Fine shirtings and dr: 
goods , blouses, handkerchiets, neckwear. evening 
dresses, laces, hosiery. Spun trom 1.0 denier 


rayon staple. 


In addition to the increased range of varn sizes now made possible with AVC’'s new 1.0 
denier ravon staples, remarkable new achievements are gained with them in the coarser 


varns. Not onlv is a new soft touch in coarser varns obtainable, but the coarser yarns 


possess added strength due to the greater number of fibers in yarn cross-section. An 


informative new booklet on both the 1.0 and 1.25 denier rayon staples will be mailed 


on request. 


AVC MOVIE OF RAYON 
MAKING IS RE-EDITED 


\ sound motion picture covering the 
manufacture of both viscose and acetate 
rayon has just been re-edited by American 
Viscose Corporation. Re-titled “How to 
Make Rayon,” the new film gives a quick 
but thorough story of the manufacturing 
PFOCesses. 

The picture is available at no charge for 


showings to interested groups. It is 16mm. 


sound and runs 12 minutes. 

618 MANUFACTURERS 
SERVICED IN SEPTEMBER 

Ihe number of manufacturers receiving 
CROWN Tested fabrics entitled to wear 
the famous CROWN Tested labels. rose in 
September ro 618. The September figure 
represents an increase of 29% over the 
average for the preceding three months. 


— 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


CURRENT AD TELLS SHIRT TROUBLES, 
ATTRACTS INTEREST OF LAUNDRIES 


The latest of the series of ads by American 
Viscose Corporation in such publications 
as “Lime,” “Business Week" and “New 
Yorker” has drawn considerable interest 
from laundries. The illustration depicts 
devils symbolic of the various kinds of 
troubles a man’s shirt encounters, from 
perspiration and ironing, to strong bleaches 
and strain. How rayon has been engineered 
to resist such bedevilment is emphasized. 
One large laundry has sought (and ob- 
tamed) AVC’'s permission to reproduce 
the illustration in its own ad\ ertising. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Othees: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte. N.C.- Philads Iph a. Fa.: 

Plant : Marcus Hook. Pa.: Roa- 
noke. Va.: Lewistown, Pa Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.: Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 


THE ADDITION OF THE 


. HAMPTON YARN 
DIVISION 


| 
member of the associauion 


S 


As of November 5, 1945 the cotton yarn, rayon yarn, and 
processing business of the Hampton Company, becomes the 


Hampton Yarn Division of the American Thread Company. 


The quality and uniformity of Hampton products will be 
zealously maintained and sales policies will remain essen- 


tially unchanged. 


The merging of Hampton's fine name and traditions with 
the prestige and resources of the American Thread Company 


will inevitably result in more comprehensive service to the 


"7 valued customers of BOTH. 


THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


Industrial Thread Division . Sales Yarn Division . Domestic Thread Division 
Hampton Yarn Division 


| 
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|S ew ARE RESULTS of actual tests conducted by 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. About 
100 workers were checked daily for five days 
without music, and then for five days, under the 
same working conditions, with music. The 
curves show an average improvement of 11.4% 
in productive efhciency after music service was 
installed. 


Productive efficiency is a good index of 
worker fatigue. If workers feel tired and ner- 
vous, productive efficiency will drop. But 
worker fatigue can be relieved by the use of 
planned industrial music—the kind of music 
provided by the RCA Industrial Music Service. 


With music, your workers feel better—their 
spirits are lighter—not just during the day, but 
at quitting time, too. They will go home hap- 
pier, less tired. 


Music has in this way helped to cut absentee- 
ism in war plants all over the country! Ie 
reduces petty ailments (headaches, etc.) that are 
caused by “jangled” nerves. That means fewer 


calls to the infirmary, less time out, and better — 


morale. These results are proved by actual 
tests, and can be reproduced in other plants. 


Music can be used even in noisy areas. 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 
1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 
distributor for North and South Carolina 


4 
4 
e ‘ 
. 
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= Average with Music 
= AVERAGE GAIN 
, Average without Musi 
4 
MON TUES. THUR FRI 


Before After Music 


RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


RCA provides complete electronic sound systems for all types 


of installations, plus a scientifically selected library of music 


chosen for industrial use from the vast RCA treasure house 
of recordings. The sound system can be used for paging and 
other communication services. 


Subscribers’ to the RCA Industrial Music Library Service 
also receive the benefits of RCA psychological research, and 
the help of RCA specialists in planning plant broadcasting 


schedules. 
FREE BOOKLET 


The story of industrial music and what it can do for you is 
told in the new booklet "Manpower, Music and Morale,” sent 
without obligation, on request to your = 

RCA distributor whose address appears 
below. Inquiries from states other 
than those listed should be directed 
to: Department 68-2, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, 530 Citizens 

& Southern Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 
340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS 


“Mountwn SCue by North Carolina Fabrics 


The ruggedness of mountains topped 
in deep blue haze has been captured 
as the very spirit of the *Rogue, a 
*B.V_D. product fabricated by North 
Carolina Fabrics. 

Sandoz, whose dyes have contrib- 
uted to the development of many dis- 
tinctive color creations. congratulates 
North Carolina Fabrics for giving the 
“he-man” an ultra-masculine color in 
Mountain Blue. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


work S, 


Illustrative of Sandoz’ developments 
directed toward “thinking ahead with 
textiles are the Pyrazol Kast colors 
which possess very good light fastness. 
Suitable for rayons and cottons, they 
have recently been increased in number 
by the addition of Pyrazol Fast Orange 
GLL and Pyrazol Fast Green CLL. 

Maintaining a wide range of acid, 
chrome and direct dyes, as well as 
auxiliary chemicals for all natural and 


IncC., 61 


VAN DAM STREET, 


synthetic fibres, Sandoz has located 
its application laboratones for vour 
New York. 


Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles 


convenience in Boston, 


and Toronto... where stocks are car- 


ried. Other Sandoz branches in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 
Next month, Sandoz will salute 
another of its customers among the 
strong names in the textile industry. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A COMPARISON OF CARD SLIVERS 


A When the card wire is bright and free to function properly, the extraction of 
waste is efective. The card web is free from holes and lumps and produces an even 
sliver with good edges 


This card cylinder has been in continuous operation for 10 weeks without any other 


stripping than that effected by the Continuous Stripper. The web has been lifted ‘a 
from the cylinder with ao knife. revealing ao clean thin sheet of fibres. The wire was When the card clothing is ful! of impacted woste it is quite difficult to do good 
found to be free from impacted waste and in unusually good condition. . carding and obtain the best results from the stock 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a source of quality control in the card room. By keeping the cylinder clothing 
clean and free from impacted waste, and by preserving the free acting condition of the wire, the Continuous Stripper 
naturally has its effect on improving quality. 


And here is why .. . 


| ] The web is cleaner, since the cylinder wire cannot become loaded with waste 
fibre. 


9 Variation in the sliver weight, which reaches a maximum right after stripping, 
is eliminated. When any conventional method is used, the variation may 
reach 50 to 75 per cent. 


3 The necessity of making 25 to 30 piecings per card in an 80-hour week, 
makes thick and thin places which may create “ends down or loom stops’. 


4 Nep count is reduced. The Continuous Stripper eliminates the variation in nep 
count and stabilizes the count at slightly above the average of that im- 
mediately ‘after stripping”. 


We have many other interesting facts about the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper 
which are fully detailed in our special catalog on this unit. Won't you let us send 
you a copy ? 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS «+ Charlotte * Greenville + Atlanta 
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*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the expert Mr. Oakes 


consults when he talks travelers and related spinning and 
twisting problems. He knows that the performance of the best 
frames he can get can be no better than the performance of 


the travelers. 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE you, too, need this friendly, prompt, 
result-getting service that has made Victor Travelers standard 


for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting. 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that will appear more than ever 
in the peacetime production picture are not new to the Victor 


service Engineer. Talk over your reconversion plans with 


him, traveler-wise ... he'll call at your request. Write, wire, 


or phone the nearest Victor Office. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 


GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—tTel. 247 


14 


Mr. Oakes 
has a 


Deputy Dreamer 


L ike any mill superintendent, Mr. Oakes has 
been dreaming up the kind of mill he'd have, 
come peacetime, as he nursed along the limping 
equipment he had to ‘make do” during the war. 


But Mr. Oakes is smart enough not to do his 
dreaming alone (which is the reason, no doubt, 
he got to be superintendent). He knows that he 
couldn't possibly find the time to dig up all the 
information he wants to make sure his reconver- 
sion plans turn out successfully. 


So you'll often see him in a huddle with an 
expert” who has sat in on thousands of spinning 
and twisting problems, and seen them through 
to a successful solution. 


That's why, when markets get back to normal, 
Mr. Oakes knows he'll have equipment that will 


enable him to match his competitor's best —in é 


yarn quality and price-setting advantage. 


Keep 
a 
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STAPLES OF 


TIN 


E> DESIGNED TO WORK ALL TYPES AND 


Maintenance and lubrication have been given 
every consideration. 


Special permanent seal bearings throughout. 
May be relubricated by means of newly devel- 
Oped injection system. 

Lubrication required every three years. 

V belt and spiral gear drive throughout guar- 
antee smooth, quiet operation. 


System of lights and sealing door indicate 
feeding demand, 


FIBRES THAT MAY BE HANDLED ON THE COTTON SYSTEM 


Machine entirely self contained having integral 
dust exhaust. 


Fabricated steel construction and color condi- 
tioned. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY. Plant at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Boston Office, 161 Devon- 
shire Street; Atlanta Office, 815 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Building; Charlotte Office, 1201-3 
Johnston Building. 
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WHY 


& K’s 
LENO MOTION 


from Crank-Drive 


to CAM-DRIVE 


Here’s another “inside story” on the tireless work of C&K 
engineers, all directed toward making tomorrow's loom- 
motions and parts better than today’s best: 

In weaving gauze, netting, curtains and other open cotton 
fabrics, the warp-ends (carried by the leno jumper harnesses) 
must be kept down—out of the way of the shuttle—as long as 
possible. For the longer they're kept out of the way, the less 
the liability of warp-breakage. 

The conventional spur-gear-crank drive was effective. Yet 
studies showed the crank had a tendency to start the warp 
rising in the path of the shuttle a fraction of a second too soon. 

So the actuation was changed to a cam-operated mechanism, 
with the results shown by the two curves above. The solid, 
lower curve plainly shows that the jumper warp-ends are down 
out of the way for a longer period of time when they are cam- 
operated. And the shuttle, coming through, has a cleaner shed. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA ay 

5 between Today's Knowledge . . . 

and Tomorrow's Looms 


So with C&K’s present Leno Motion, warp-breakage 
in lenos is now at an all-time low, while output and 
quality are higher. 

In fact, 2a// motions on a// C&K Looms are under 
constant study by seasoned men who know how to 
employ or evolve the most advanced methods and equip- 
ment to determine how—within inconceivably clos« 
time-limits—-new ways may be developed to weave 
your type of fabric better, faster, at lower cost. 
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ACID ANTHRACENE + * * ALIZARINE 


MPHANOL * ANTHRACENE * ANTHRALAN * Azo BENZO BENZO FAST 


* ‘BENZO \ VISCOSE BENZOFORM “BRILLIANT CELLITAZOL 


CELLITON CHROMOGENE  CHROMOXANE DIAMINE DIAMINOGEN 


FAST ie FAST COLOR 


FAST. SULPHON ve FASTUSOL 


METANIL * METHYLENE * MONOCHROME NAPHTOLS NAPH. 


/TALINE NAPHTYLAMINE « NEOTOLYL NEPTUNE NIGROSINE OXAMINE 


ra 


OXYDIAMINE * OXYDIAMINOGEN «+ PALATINE FAST + PARA « PHENAMINE 
PHENOFORM + PHLOXINE PHOSPHINE PLUTO PLUTOFORM + PYRAMINE 


FAST * RAPIDOGEN * RAPIDAZOL RESORCINE * RHODAMINE 


* SAFRANINE * STILBENE * SOLAR * SUDAN * SULPHON 


Licht * SUPRAMINE SUPRANOL * TARTRAZINE * THIAZINE * THIAZOL 


TOLUYLENE * VARIAMINE * VICTORIA * VULCAN FAST * WOOL FAST * ZAMBESI 


FOUR-THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET: NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


R 

DIAMOND * DIANIL * DIA ¢ 
SALTS « S$ COLO! 
HELINDON * HELIO * HELIOGEN * HYDRON age INDANTHREN 
INDO CARBON *« IND© ANI : * 
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HYDROSULPHITE 
ad. white, stable, tree- 


ly crystalline powder. 
00 Ibs. of 


dissolve 21 8 


VIRGINIA 
is 4 concentrate 
flowing. uniform 
readily soluble in water. 
water at 6B° Fahr. will 


Ibs. NazS20- 


DYEING WITH INDIGO AND 
VIRGINIA HYDRO- 
a reducing 
agent 3 ith indigo and vat 
dyes, becau 
solubility. 
particle size. 


lly controlled 
The addition of 
ginia Hydrosulphite to dyeing 
chines i™ small increments is easily 
handled because dusting 15 reduced 


to a minimum. 
DECOLORIZING DYED FAB- 
RICS: VIRGINIA HYDROSULPHITE 
is particularly efficient as 4 chemical 
reducing agent for the removal of dye 
stuffs from fibres because of its easy 
and complete solubility. and its com- 
trolled particle size. 
OSULPHITE 1S 


das a general 


efficient the 
reducin 
is the blea 


SHIPPED in sealed packages: ICC specifi- 
cations 21-Aor 37-E. 
Gross 269 lbs. 
Net weight - - 250 lbs. 
Outside diameter - - 17% i» 
Outside height 
SHIPMENT will be made from 
in Carload or 


West Norfolk, Ven 
C. L. ship- 


Over 200 Mills 


Have Installed the 


PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION 


ON THOUSANDS OF LOOMS 
DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS 


PATENT PENDING 


ed y 


of Bobbins means: 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
BETTER QUALITY 


OR ry Ww 
2 PROOF try a section of looms with 
Pierce Bobbin Lock Motion and record 
ou 
your stoppage. It is simple, easy to install 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N 
2516 Wilkinson 
Boulevard T 
elephone 4-5633 


Sole Manufacturers 
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advantage? of s0aP. sugars, 
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PATENTED 


IN SERVICE 


SIDEBOTHAM'S TAPE ALWAYS IN CONTACT with the Whorl... 


Insures 


BANWISHES THOSE SPINDLE 


IN PRINCIPLE 


THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 


SIDEBOTHAM'S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


SPINNING TAPE 
“BUMPS” 


V Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 
V More even spindle speed 

Vv More even yarn twist 

V Less wear on bolster 

Vv Less power consumption 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape 


TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of your frames; 
cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it up and mail it to us 
with your trial order. Then 


COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


TEXTILE 


MADE IN TWO WEIGHTS and ALL WIDTHS 


No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per |b. 
No. 3750—Light 54-56 yards per |b. 
(based on widths) 


Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. All laps 3”. 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Representatives 
GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 
John C. Turner, P. O: Box 916, Atlanta, Ga. 

NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 
C. B. Morven. 452 Green Lane, Roxborough, Philedeiphia, Po. 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


Put Competition in the Dark with 


\ ith competition coming back and faciors of 


lower cost or higher quality entering your sell- 
ing plans once more — make Skilled Lighting 
your all-powerful ally! 

The need is almost invariably for more than 
just “a lot of light”. It calls for all-over, shadow- 
free, directed illumination assured by Wheeler 
Reflectors — maximum illumination from stand- 
ard lamps! The comprehensive Wheeler line of 
reflectors for fluorescent or incandescent instal- 
lations is built for long, efficient service — high- 
grade heavy duty materials with heavy Vitreous 
enameling. Sixty-four years of specialized light 
engineering backs the performance of every unit. 


Learn how you can lift your quality and 
lighten your cost load with Skilled Lighting. 
Write for Catalogs today. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Representatives in principal cities. 


CIRCLES 


Do you realize that there is 
only a slight variation be- 
tween different circles? 


All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit 
Possibly a larger or smaller 


circle would help your work. 
Try a Sterling sample. 


(Available for two or three 40-watt. or 

two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 

with accessible. enclosed ballast. Can be 

mounted from chain or conduit. individ- 

ually or in continuous runs. Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON 

Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


ler REFLECTORS jTERLING RING TRAVELER 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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TUNE IN 


HERE'S nothing more important 
successful carding than effic!- 
ent operation of your comb boxes. 
With doffer combs meshing from 
1200 to 1400 strokes per minute, 
comb boxes can be the source of con- 
tinuous trouble. Or, they can operate 
for long periods with minimum heat- 
ing, wear and leakage. 


Much depends on your selection 
of the right oil. For here, you need 
an oil that not only resists rupture 
under continuous pounding, but 
also one that does not thicken or 
cause deposits that can clog small 
oil passageways. 

You can depend on Gargoyle Vac- 
tra Oil to do both these jobs—and 
do them well. Specially developed 
for this kind of work, this famous 
Socony-Vacuum Oil forms strong, 
persistent films that resist mete]-to- 
metal contact and minimize heating, 
wear and leakage. At the same time, 
this oil stands up in long service and 
assures freedom from clogged oil 
passageways. 

Put Gargoyle Vactra Oil in your 
comb boxes now and make sure 
that it’s always kept at the correct 
level for trouble-free operation. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. - 
Div. Lubrite Div. Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Petroleum Corporation 


INC., 
White Star 


General 
of California. 


“INFORMATION PLEASE”"’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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70 
with Gargoyle Vactra Oil 
| 
3 
| 
SOCONY-VACUUM'S 5 Steps to Lower Production Costs: 
tire Plans Controls Y Stem, 
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SINCLAIR 


has the Answers to Your 


Lubrieation Problems 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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® By following the Sinclair Tex- 


tile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide, mill operators are able to 
simplify lubricant inventory, and 
dispensing and storing of oils and 


greases. Chance of error in appli- 


cation is eliminated and savings 
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in power, down time and replace- 
ment costs can be effected. The 
chart will show you a specially 
designed Sinclair Lubricant for 
every textile machine require- 
ment. Write for a copy, today. 


It’s free. 
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4 Banker Looks at Cotton “Jextiles 


By ROBERT M. HANES 


HERE are two distinct phases in the general outlook for 
ii cotton textiles—the immediate outlook, which embraces 
the next two or three years, and the /ong-range outlook, 
which is the period beyond. If we assume that satisfactory 
adjustments are made of the wage and price control prob 
lems, I do not believe you have much to worry about in the 
‘mmediate future. In the domestic market there have been 
accumulating huge backlogs of demand for all sorts of tex- 
tile goods that will keep your plants busy supplying for 
some months to come. There is an acute civilian shortage 
of almost every type of textile product, and with its tre- 
mendous buying power the public is clamoring for all the 
goods you can possibly turn out for some time. The acute 
needs abroad will also place heavy demands upon your pro- 
ductive capacity for the next two or three years. 

Unlike most industries, your reconversion problems are 
relatively simple, and just as you were able to reach peak 
war production in a minimum time, so you will return to 
peacetime production in short order. Much of the change- 
over has already taken place. Some war-worn machinery 
will have to be‘veplaced and most of you have plans for 
improvement, readjustment and expansion of your produc- 
tive capacities, nevertheless these changes will not seriously 
retard your reconversion. 

How long it will take to meet demands and how soon 
your position will change from a seller's market to a buyer's 
market is anybody's guess. Estimates range from two to five 
years. However, because of your enormous productive 
capacity and the increased efhciency you will soon enjoy 
through machinery improvements and the return of men 
from the services, plus the desire of other nations to restore 
their own production as rapidly as possible, my belief is 
that your plans should be based on the shorter estimates of 
the time required to catch up, rather than the longer ones. 

Just now wages and prices constitute the biggest problem 
in the general reconversion picture, and it is going to re- 
quire cool heads, practical judgment and a spirit of co- 
operation between labor, management and government to 
solve these intricate problems. I am convinced that the best 
antidote for inflation in a peacetime economy is abundant 
production. Just as soon as industry ts ready to pour a great 
volume of consumer goods into the market, price controls 
should be discarded. When the American people know the; 
can get the things they want in sufficient supply, buying 
pressure will ease and the law of supply and demand will 
soon take care of the price situation. 
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I am a firm believer in a good wage level for workers in 
the South. for I know we can never build a sound economy 
on sub-standard wages. We must do everything possible to 
raise the purchasing power of Southern people if we are to 
provide markets for our own goods here at home. At the 
same time, labor must recognize that there is a limit to 
which wages can be increased without at the same time 
necessitating a corresponding increase in prices, and that 
when we start the vicious spiral of wage and price increases, 
inflationary forces are set in motion, which if uncontrolled, 
will eventually bring loss and suffering to both labor and 
management. 

The extent, therefore, to which the wage levels can be 
raised must largely depend on technological improvements, 
which means easier and faster ways to produce better prod- 
ucts at less cost per item. This requires not only improved 
machinery and equipment and better plants, but also in- 
creased efficiency and higher skills on the part of labor. To 
earn more it is necessary to produce more. The traditional 
resistance of labor to technological improvement has often 
retarded progress and is a short-sighted policy. Its slow: 
down practices are inexcusable. At the same time, manage- 
ment should be fair and see that labor shares in the benefits 
of increased productive efficiency. There are many conflict- 
ing interests in the wage-price controversy and there is no 
simple solution to the problems involved. However, I am 
confident that labor and management working together—a 
team which amazed the world by its ingenuity and produc- 
tive capacity during the war, despite all sorts of obstacles— 
will find a workable solution to this problem. 


Three Big Problems 


As we look beyond the immediate future and begin to 
explore the long range outlook, we soon realize that the 
textile industry will face some real problems. The prospects 
are not discouraging but they do require searching analysis, 


‘ realistic appraisal and intelligent planning. The problems 


involved may be grouped under three general headings; 
namely, (1) competition, (2) higher operating costs, and 
(3) excessive productive capacity. Of these, probably the 
most difficult to meet will be the problem of competition, 
which will be posed by other industries, other fibers and 
foreign producers. 

The paper industry has progressively made inroads into 
the cotton textile markets with products that have taken the 
place of a substantial amount of cotton goods, and no doubt 
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textile 


the impetus of wartime necessity has spurred the paper 


industry to develop through research new products and 
improved designs that will increase the competition in the 
post-war markets. Just as soon as shipping facilities become 
available jute and burlap will again enter the competitive 
picture. 

Time will not permit an analysis of the competitive sit- 
uation with respect to synthetic fibers—rayon, nylon, casein 
and other artificial products. However, I am more inclined 
to believe with those leaders in your industry who point out 
that the increasing use of synthetic fibers offers a greater 
threat to the producers of raw cotton than it does to the 
textile industry. Many cotton mills are already equipped to 
use synthetic fibers, and during the war period have gained 
considerable knowledge and experience in their use and 
adaptation. It appears, therefore, that so far as the industry 
is concerned, synthetic fibers will be a complementary rather 
than a competitive factor. 

With respect to foreign competition and the import of 
cotton goods produced abroad where low wages and long 
work-weeks prevail, this undoubtedly poses the most serious 
competitive problem. As a nation we must develop a 
greater volume of foreign trade in the years ahead if we 
expect to hold our rightful place of world leadership and 
maintain sufficient production at home to sustain the high 
level of national income which is our goal in the post-war 
world. 

But, trade can never’ be a one-sided affair, and if we 
expect to sell to foreign countries we must also plan to buy 
from them. This means that government policy will support 
lower tariffs, reduction of trade barriers and a freer flow of 
international trade. Just how this will affect individual 
industries such as textiles, it is too early yet to foretell, but 
I believe you should expect within a few years to be faced 
with the problem of competing with imported cotton goods. 
On the other hand, the stimulation of foreign trade may 
open up new markets for your textile products if, through 
resourcefulness and ingenuity, you can produce what these 
markets want at a price they can afford to pay. 

In the long range period you will have to cope continually 
with the problem of increasing operating costs. Government 
support of the raw cotton market will undoubtedly be con- 
tinued, but at what levels no one can now foretell. Because 


Pictured is the architect's drawing of the engineering and applica- 
tions building which is to become part of the Institute of Textile 
Technology facilities at Charlottesville, Va. 
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of our higher standards of living and the policy of parity 
prices for farmers, we shall continue to maintain raw cottor 
prices at higher levels than growers in other countries wil! 
receive. There is no prospect that wage rates will decreas 
at any time in the foreseeable future and the likelihood &: 
that the average rates will increase further. With the hug: 
Federal debt and the prospect of heavy expenditures by 
state and local governmental units, it is certain that the 
general tax load will be heavier than it was in the pre-wat 
years. 

Add these problems together and you have enough t 
worry about. To any group less courageous or less resource 
ful than you, the situation would seem to be disheartening 
But, the textile industry has never been licked by problem: 
yet—and you have faced many of them in the past—and I 
for one, have full confidence in your ability to overcome 
the ones you will face two or three years hence. It is im 
portant, however, that you start now, that you don’t become 
lulled into a sense of complacency by the bright prospects 
of the months immediately ahead, but turn the present ad 
vantageous position into an opportunity to get ready for the 
readjustment period that will follow. 


Management Important in Business 


The success or failure of any business largely depends on 
the quality of management. This is true whether the busi- 
ness be a cotton mill, a bank, a grocery store or a filling 
station——-management is the key. Other factors have thei: 
influence, but the ability of the business to keep pace with 
progress, meet competition, hold down operating costs, sel! 
its products and make a profit is largely determined by the 
men at the top. Too often we have produced and trained 
such men only to have them lured away to other parts of 
the country by more attractive offers. Southern business 
must make more opportunities for young men with qualities 
of leadership, encourage them to develop their abilities 
and pay them adequately for their services. The textile in 
dustry will need an abundance of men of courage, capacity 
and vision in meeting the problems of future years. 

One trouble with most of us is that we have been so busy 
with the intricacies of taxes, priorities, price controls, equip 
ment and manpower shortages, regulations and other trou- 
bles that we have overlooked the most important factor in 
our organizations—the human factor, the men and women 
who run our machines and make the wheels of industry turn 
efhciently. Here in the South we have a distinct advantag« 
in the stability and natural ability of our native-born work 
ers. They come from the hills and the farms, they are no! 
crowded together in city slums as in some other industria! 
centers, and they readily respond to the right kind of em 
ployee relations programs. I am not inferring that manage 
ment, has the sole responsibility for alleviating the present 
acute labor problems of the country. Certainly labor union: 
should accept responsibility as well as exercise their right: 
and government should substitute impartiality for the pres 
ent prejudice and politics and assume its proper role of 
umpire rather than dictator. We must work unceasingly for 
these objectives, but at the same time we will accomplish 
much by the application of progressive employee relations 
policies in our individual organizations. 

The textile industry as a whole has been keenly aware o! 
the necessity for modernization of plants and equipment in 
order to be competitive when (Continued on Page 68 
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CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 


WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 
. What is the outstanding feature of the 


. No apron to replace periodically. No 


. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
. What is the maintenance cost of a 


. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 


. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 


. What delivery can be expected? 
. From three to six weeks. 


. Where can the best yarn condi- 


. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 


CONDITIONING YARN 


A* 
AND ON CONDITIONING YARN 


Niagara Twist-Setter? 


moving parts except a pump. 
What is the capacity of a Niagara 


Twist-Setter? 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


actual records over 4 year period. 


a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


form wetting of the bobbins. 

Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 

A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vidual mill requirements. 


Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
ed? 


A. None. 


tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


Write today for particulars. 


TRADE MAR K 


148 RICE STREEN 


EMICALS 
LANTA.GA. 


PENETRANTS @ SIZING (@ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS ® ALKALIS 


@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ © 
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PICTLRED AT THE NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION MEETING (Cleft te right): Rebert M. Hanes of Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Ce... New Association President R. L. Harrie and Retiring President J}. A. Meeore: H. KR. Hallett of the Kendall Co. with Julian Reberteon of 


Nerth Carelina Fabrics Corp., the latter just released from Army service; 


J. Corn and O. Reading of Care-Lin-lan Mills«. Ine. 


h. L. Harris Heads North Carolina Association 


175 textile executives and their 
4 guests gathered in Charlotte Nov. 9 for the 39th an- 
nual convention of the North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, at which R. L. Harris of Roxboro Cotton 
Mills was elected president. The new association leader was 
advanced from the position of first vice-president, and suc- 
ceeded J. A. Moore of Edenton Cotton Mills. R. David 
Hall of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, was advanced to the 
position of first vice-president, and Hearne Swink of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, was elected second vice-president. 

Named to the N. C. C. M. A. board of directors for a 
three-year term were C. C. Dawson of Cramerton Mills, 
Julian Robertson of North Carolina Fabrics Corp. at Yad- 
kin, Don S. Holt of Travora Mfg. Co. at Graham, H. K. 
Hallett of the Kendall Co. at Paw Creek, Marion Heiss of 
Proximity Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, Caldwell Ragan of Ra- 
gan Spinning Co. at Gastonia, and Britt M. Armfield of 
Burlington Mills Corp. at Greensboro. 

Chief speakers at the convention were Robert M. Hanes 
of Winston-Salem, president of Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co. (see abstract of this address on Pages 23 and 24), Mr. 
Moore, and Ralph E. Loper. Mr. Loper, who heads the 
Fall River, Mass., and Greenville, S. C., industrial engineer- 
ing concern under his name, spoke on “Textiles at Home 
and Abroad."” Mr. Loper recently returned from China, 
where he spent several months on a special mission for the 
United States Government. He described operating meth- 
ods of Chinese textile mills, plans for utilization of plants 
formerly under Japanese control, and the development of 
‘tree cotton.” 

Mr. Moore, who presided over the morning and luncheon 
sessions, pointed out that there are 16 fibers competing with 
cotton and warned that only through research could it retain 
its position in the textile industry. During the luncheon 
meeting trophies were presented to winners of the state tex- 
tile safety contest and an address was made by J. Melville 
Broughton, former governor of North Carolina. Tributes 
were paid to Mr. Moore as well as Hunter Marshall, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. 


Textile Researchers Hold Election Meeting 


H. Wickliffe Rose of American Viscose Corp. was ap- 
pointed chairman of the board of directors of Textile Re- 
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search Institute, Inc., at a meeting of the board held re- 
cently in conjunction with the 16th annual membership 
meeting in New York City. The two vice-presidents named 
by the board are Curt Forstmann of Forstmann Woolen Co., 
and John Bassill of Tubize Rayon Corp. Treasurer is Rob- 
ert West of Esmond Mills, while D. B. MacMaster of D. 
Blair MasMaster Co. is secretary. 

The eight new directors elected for three years include 
M. C. Hobbs, Arlington Mills; H. Wickliffe Rose; Malcolm 
Campbell, North Carolina State College school of textiles; 
H. W. Whitcomb, Marshall Field manufacturing division; 
Curt Forstmann; Richard Kropf, Belding Heminway Cor- 
ticelli; Harold Walter, Uxbridge Worsted Co.; Dr. Miles 
Dahlen, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Two directors 
elected for one-year terms are Charles J]. Huber of Johnson 
& Johnson and Daniel Curll, Jr., of Rumford Chemical 
W orks. 


Textile Foundation reports were considered at a technical 
session, and another session was devoted to institute re 
search. Prof. H. D. Smyth of Princeton University discussed 
“Atomic Energy.’’ Newly discovered points of starch struc- 
ture were discussed by Dr. Robert E. Rundle of the Textile 
Research Institute. Dr. Eugene Pascu of the chemistry de 
partment of Princeton and also a member of the insti 
tute staff, spoke on “Behavior of Bleached Fabrics To 
ward Acid and Alkali.’’ Other technical phases of the in- 
dustry were presented in talks by Dr. Henry Eyring of 
Princeton, Dr. John C. Whitwell and Dr. Richard H. Wil- 
helm. 


Former Textile Exhibitors To Display Again 


Practically all of the manufacturers of machinery, equip- 
ment, accessories, supplies, primary and fabricating materials 
and parts who participated in the last Southern Textile Ex- 
position, that of 1941, will be represented in the 15th 
annual exposition planned for the week of April 8 in 
Greenville, S$. C., according to an announcement by the 
management. In addition, a number of advanced and mod- 
ern types of equipment will be on display, including meth 
ods of treatment of materials and handling machines and 
products. Exhibitors may install their displays any tim« 
after March 1. 
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Milady may not realize it, 
but her fabric beauty,—as well 
as her facial beauty,—-comes in 
package form. 

AHCO Sizing and Finishing com- 
pounds have been increasing 
the beauty and utility of 
natural and synthetic textile 

fibres for more than a century 
and a quarter. 

Whether your problem is 
sizing, softening, wetting out, 

color fixation, weighting, or 
repelling water,—we can help 
you. Write to our nearest 


office. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN&CO. INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Providence, R. I. Est. 1815 


Plants at Dighton, Mass. and Charlotte, 
N. C. Branch Offices in New York 
Boston « Philadelphia « Charlotte 
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LIVELY SPINNA CALF 
It’s the Triple-Resilient Roll Covering 


Mills whose reputations depend on quality insist that nothing takes 
the place of leather rolls for fine spinning ... and no roller leather 
is as consistently high-quality as Lawrence’s Spinna Calf... The “grain” 
side of calfskin has natural characteristics for drafting — unequalled by any 
other material. Spinna Calf has become, through the years, the most generally used calfskin. Results 


—in terms of yarn quality—must be the reason. Specify Lawrence Spinna Calf 


...A.C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., manufacturers of 


H.H. Hersey, Greenville,S. C. 


Lawrence Calfskins—1Ist choice for aprons. Represented by 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER IS BEST 
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The Life 
and Career 
of 


W. E. HAMMOND 


as told to 
DAVID CLARK, Editor 


HE 15th of last month was the date that W. E. 
Hammond, superintendent of Balfour (N. C.) Mills 
and one of the most highly-regarded textile men in the 
South, completed his 60th year in cotton manufacturing. 
Ed Hammond was born on a farm in Williamston 
Township, Anderson County, S. C., Aug. 22, 1875. His 
father was a farmer who had served 27 months in the 
Confederate Army, and like almost everyone else in the 
South during Reconstruction Days, was exceedingly poor 
and was hard put to support his family. He usual- 
ly allowed his three children to pick the last weather- 
damaged cotton which was left in the field; after it was 
ginned the children would sell it for 60 to 75 cents—that 
was their Christmas money. 


His First Cotton Mill Job 


On Oct. 15, 1885, Ed Hammond and his older brother 
went to work at the No. 1 Plant of Pelzer (S. C.) 
Mills, at that time the only mill in that section. The older 
brother was put to running drawing frames at 35 cents 
per day, while Ed was given the job of sweeping around 
154 Foss & Peevy wood top and bottom flat cards at 25 
cents per day. As the writer was in 1899 a card grinder 
on two rows of Foss & Peevy cards in the old Victor Mill 
at Charlotte, he can testify that keeping the floor clean 
around them was quite a job. 

The mill paid off once each month and if Ed had 
worked the full 26 days he received $6.50, of which his 
tather gave him 50 cents; if he had missed but one day 
of work the elder Hammond would allow him to keep 
25 cents. To persons who do not know of the extreme 
poverty of the South in the days following the War Be- 
tween the States, this pays seems ridiculously small, but 
Ed Hammond and his brother made more in the mill 
and lived better than upon the family farm. The few 
men who could, in those days, find enough money to 
build cotton mills rendered a great service to the people 
who found employment in them. 
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Manutacturing Business 


When Ed Hammond went to work for Pelzer Mills 
the superintendent and all of the overseers except one 
were from the North or from Europe. The superinten- 
dent, Stephen Clark, was from Maryland; the carder, 
Albert Wood, was from Providence, R. I.; the spinner, 
Thomas Seddon, was from Scotland: and the master me- 
chanic, Walter Cameron, was from Lowell, Mass. B. F. 
Guy, overseer of weaving, was the only operating execu- 
tive who was a native Southerner. 

By 1896, Ed Hammond had risen to the position of 
section man and in May, 1908, became second hand in 
carding in Pelzer Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3. In July, 1904, 
he left Pelzer to become overseer of carding at Mills 
Mill, Greenville, S. C. (which was then operated by 
Capt. O. P. Mills), but after 27 months went back to 
Pelzer as overseer of picking and carding at all three 
plants of the Pelzer Mills. 


He held that position for ten years and then went back 
to Mills Mill, this time as superintendent, and remained 
there until 1920. 


On To Balfour Mills 


His next position was that of superintendent at Her- 
mitage Mills in Camden, S. C., for a two-year tenure. In 
July, 1922, he went to North Carolina to become super- 
intendent of Balfour Mills, which was under construc- 
tion at that time by Capt. Ellison Smythe and his son 
Adger. 

I went through the Balfour Mills with Ed on a visit 
I made to congratulate him upon his long career, and | 
can state that I have never seen a better operated mill. 
I have dropped by that plant many times during the last 


W. E. Hammond was overseer of carding and picking for the three 
Pelzer Mills plants in 1908. He is pictured (standing) with his second 
hands, section men and card grinders. 
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20 years and have never seen it when all the ends were 
not up and every loom running. 

Ed Hammond is not only one of the oldest cotton man- 
ufacturers in regards to length of service, but he is also 
one of the industry's best operators. 

This “dean” of Southern textile operating executives 
was married in 1898 to Miss Lula Bagwell, who died in 
1935 after raising a fine family of six sons and four 
daughters. One of the Hammond sons died a few years 
ago, and another is now at Lawson General Hospital 
in Atlanta, Ga., recovering from wounds received while 
in Army service overseas. 


A Teacher of Men 


Many successful cotton manufacturers received their 
training under Ed Hammond. Among them are C. H. 
Strickland (superintendent of the Appleton Co. plant 
at Anderson, S. C.), T. H. Henderson (superintendent 
of Clinchheld Mfg. Co. at Marion, N. C.), O. E. Bishop 
and O. A. Mace (superintendents, respectively, of the 
Gayle Plant and the Eureka Plant of Springs Cotton 
Mills at Chester, S. C.). 

Born on a small farm in South Carolina and handi- 
capped by the poverty which covered the Southern states 
during Reconstruction Days, Ed Hammond made his 
way to the top rank of Southern textile operating execu- 


The picture above, showing Ed Hammond and his six sons, was taken 


a few years ago. 


In addition, he ts still ranked as one of the best 
despite his advancing years. 


tives. 


The writer has. enjoyed Ed Hammond's personal 
friendship for more than 35 years, and takes pleasure in 
paying him this well-deserved tribute. 


~~ inspection tour of its facilities at Deepwater, N. J., 
was provided Nov. 7 by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. for editors of technical publications who were interested 
in observing new methods of dyestuff application developed 
by the company. 

The press representatives were taken on a brief motor 
tour through the Chambers Works, which employs about 
8,000 people and which is one of the largest chemical 
plants in the world. Following introductory remarks by 
George H. Schuler, director of the technical laboratory, the 
guests were divided into smaller groups and escorted 
through the various sections of this laboratory. Among the 
sections which they visited were the dye standardizing de- 
partment, the lakes laboratory, water repellency testing, 
textile printing, washfastness laboratory, and the room in 
which the two new vat dyeing machines, “‘multi-lap”’ and 
‘pad-steam,”” were being operated. 

Du Pont describes the two machines, which have been in 
operation at Deepwater for the past year, as the ‘‘newest 
developments in their field.’ The company points out that 
heretofore the use of vat dyes has been limited primarily to 
cotton goods, but “by the new methods a wider variety of 
natural and synthetic fibers (as well as cotton) may be vat 
dyed. Fabrics dyed in working models of the two machines 
have demonstrated that the shades, brilliance, clarity and 
color fastness are equal to the best commercial work done 


by conventional methods.’ Millions of yards have been 
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dyed on a commercial scale by the pad-steam method, and 
the first commercial multi-lap machine is about to go into 
operation. 

At Du Pont’s technical laboratory a thorough and com- 
plete color service is rendered to color consuming industries. 
To accomplish this, not only are miniature and full-sized 
mill apparatus used, but new methods have to be devised by 
which available equipment can be converted into actual plant 
operations as closely as possible. 


Functions of the Laboratory 


The chief functions of the laboratory are standardizing 
of dyes, technical service to customers, and research. The 
first subject comprises systematic and thorough tests to de- 
termine the quality of the manufactured products as com- 
pared with a definitely established standard. Technical 
service includes the selection and proper application of dyes 
for specific purposes, matching of shades, evolving new 
and economical application procedures and, where possible, 
reduction of costs. As a part of its work on application of 
dyes, printing methods for textiles is included. Other tex- 
tile research at this laboratory includes the testing of water- 
repellent finishes, and the evaluation of numerous textile 
assistants. 

The pad-steam method is said to provide a simplified and 
more flexible continuous process, which can be economically 
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Detergents have been scarce since war 
needs restricted the supply of basic in- 
gredients. But now the product which 
Houghton introduced so successfully 
some six years ago is again available 


to textile mills. 


lt is N-100, a concentrated synthetic de- 
tergent in liquid form, having a wide 


range of uses, and operating well in 
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neutral, mild acid or alkaline solutions. 
N-100 will be found to perform out- 
standingly in kier boiling operations... 
for scouring rayon or cotton hosiery .. . 
as a penetrant or wetting agent...asa 


dye-bath assistant. 


Its high concentration means economy. 
For prices write now. E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON’S TEXTILE PROCESSING PRODUCTS 


WARP SIZES...SOFTENERS...RAYON OILS...WETTING AGENTS...WOOL OILS 


3] 


a 
detergent -—same pre-war quality 
; 


used for short as well as long yardages. It departs from the 
customary vat dyeing methods with respect to time and 
temperature. Ordinary methods involve reduction of the 
dyestuff to the leuco form by means of sodium hydrosulfite 
and caustic at temperatures of from 120 to 140° F.; and an 
hour or more is usually required for the reduction and 
dyeing. It had been known for years that by raising the 
temperatures the process could be speeded up, but the leuco 
derivatives are not chemically stable at higher temperatures 
and undergo serious changes when held at these heats for 
appreciable period of time. the Du Pont re- 
searchers disclosed that if the reduction of the vat color on 
the fabric 


However, 
is carried out at 212°, in a matter of seconds. 
the chemical stability of the leuco compound is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The pad-steam machines have been installed in a con- 
siderable number of New England and Southern mills, and 
have been turning out millions of yards of dyed goods. 
Most of it is cotton, but some rayons and mixtures of 
cotton and rayon, and of acetate and viscose rayons have 
been dyed by this process. Du Pont reports that some of 
the dyers have noted the new method gives them substantial 
savings in cost over the batch processes, and they report a 
greater uniformity of the color from one end of the cloth 
to the other. 

The multi-lap machine was designed for the continuous 
dyeing of delicate fabrics, such as ladies’ woolen dress 
goods, spun rayons and combinations of animal and vege 
table fibers. In ordinary continuous dyeing processes, in 
which there is considerable could not be 


tension. these 


handled without undue distortion or crushing Ol without 


risk of deteriorating the fibers. The mew machine carried 
the cloth around on an endless slatted reel or conveyor, 
with very little tension on the cloth, dipping it into the 
bath on each lap, and finally turning it at a right angle to 
bring the fabric out from the center of the reel. 


Economical method of continuous application of vat dyes to large or 
small quantities of fine fabrics is provided by the pad-steam process, 
developed by Du Pont's dyestuffs division. This working model of the 
apparatus is being operated in the company’s technical laboratery at 
Deepwater, N. J., by Alfred C. Coleman, left, and Leigh Rice. 
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Du Peont’s dyestuffs division states that vat dyes may 
veniently to a wider variety of fabrics than ever before by means of the 


be applied con- 
multi-lap machine. The fabric is carried inte and out of the dyebath a 
number of times on an endless conveyor, so that dyeing is accomplished 
with a minimum ef stretching or distortion. Operating this working 
model of the apparatus in the company’s technical laboratory are Joseph 


Brooks, left. and Milten Keen. 


Select ‘Maid of Cotton’ in January 


The 1946 ‘Maid of Cotton” will be selected at Memphis, 
Tenn., Jan. 7, according to an announcement this month by 
the National Cotten Council. A four-month air tour of 
major United States cities will be given the new maid, who 
will represent the American cotton industry as its official 
good-will ambassador. She will receive preparatory training 
in New York City. 

As in past years, the 1946 contest is open to all single 
gitls between the ages of 18 and 25, inclusive, who are 
natives of one of the 17 cotton-producing states. Applica- 
tions and photographs must be on file at council headquar- 
ters, Memphis, by Dec. 22. Finalists will be chosen on the 
basis of information and photographs filed by candidates at 
the time of application. Those selected will be invited to 
appear in cotton dresses before a group of judges in final 
competition at Memphis. Entrants will be judged on ap- 
pearance, personality, background and talent. 

The 1946 Maid of Cotton will visit military posts and 
hospitals, and extend greetings of the cotton industry to 
public and private officials. In each major city visited, she 
will be featured in department store showings of cotton 
clothing. Conducted by the council, the contest and tour are 
sponsored jointly by the council, the Memphis Cotton Car- 
nival Association and the cotton exchanges of Memphis, 
New Orleans and New York. Miss Jennie Earle Cox of 
West Point, Miss., is the 1945 Maid of Cotton. 


As part of its post-war expansion program, American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corp. is building at Bridgeville, 
Pa., a $2,000,000 plant to increase its existing facilities for 
producing alkyd coating resins. 
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WITH PREWAR QUALITY PLUS 


POSTWAR IMPROVEMENTS 


\ 


Once again Eclipse* Bobbin Holders 
are available in quantity for the textile 
trade. « The inherent advantages of 
design and workmanship that made Eclipse the 
favorite bobbin holder of leading textile plants 
are now combined with many new 
improvements. « If you are interested in 
modernizing your plant it will pay you to 
investigate the new Eclipse Bobbin Holder. 


For complete information write or call 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION « ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
J. D. LUTES - PHONE 3-5393 - P. O. BOX 1851 - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


>.- 

1. Completely replaces wooden skewers. 6. Easier creeling; less physical effort and fewer 
2. Ball bearings minimize friction, resulting in uni- motions required. 

form quality of roving. 7. Improved brake attachment prevents over-run 
3. Permits less twist. Tests indicate yarn of more and backlash. 

even texture. 8. Now cadmium plated— more rust resistant. 
4. Creel boards easily cleaned. Overhead suspen- 9. Time-tested product—holders in operation for 

sion leaves open creels. Blowers more effective. over ten years. 

. Better spinning of spun rayon. 10. Easy to install; practically no up-keep. 


ELMIRA, 
NEW YORK 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION 


*TRADE MARK 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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ta a free rein in the matter of design and layout, 
and of the materials entering into the construction 
and furnishing of the dwellings, it has remained for a 
Southern woman architect, Ellamae Ellis League, of 
Macon, Ga., to show what may be accomplished with a 
war workers community of 160 basementless, one-story, 
four-room-and-bath houses. Unlike many such projects, 
the community is to be of permanent occupancy. The 
project, located at Columbus, Ga., is known as Anderson 


‘Village, conceived and constructed by Bibb Mfg. Co., of 


Macon, for employees in its textile mills. 


Appearance Was Important 


Mrs. League, when commissioned by Bibb, ex- 
pressed the desire to incorporate into the houses and 
the grounds certain ideas that she had concerning the 
type materials, fixtures and furnishings to be used. She 
wanted to incorporate not only modern conveniences 
and the best materials available, but she was determined 
that each house would have a home-like interior and pre- 
sent an attractive appearance from the outside. 

Each house is of modified colonial design, of brick 
veneer over hollow tile. Ample closet space in each bed- 
room and for storage is provided. Wood-slat, Venetian 
blinds, equipped with worm-gear tilting devices are on 
each of the eight windows, which also are fitted’ with 
wood-frame, galvanized wire, half-screens. In the kit- 
chen there are refrigerator, gas water heater, modern 
gas range with heat control, combination sink and laun- 
dry tray, and built-in wall cabinet. 

The bathroom contains lavatory, closet and tub of a 
recognized standard make; a medicine cabinet of white 
enameled steel, set into the wall and carrying a full-size 
mirror. The side-walls are sheathed in tile board to a 
height of four feet. A space heater, of the flue-connected 
circulating type, adaptable for burning anthracite or 
bituminous coal, coke, or lignite, is set off in a space 
between the living and bedrooms and the entrance to 
the bath. These heaters are of the magazine feed type 
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with a minimum output capacity of 30,000 B. T. U. per 
hour. 

Because the project is a permanent one, construction 
materials were specified with a view to long service life 
and durability. For this reason the piping throughout 
interior hot and cold water lines and gas lines, and all 
underground water services—is wrought iron. Allto- 
gether some 40,000 feet of galvanized wrought iron pipe 
were used in the project. The piping specification, was 
prepared by Alvin L. Lindstrom, the consulting mechani 
cal engineer on the project, as well as by Mrs. League 

Not only has Mrs. League provided comfortable liv- 
ing quarters in the Anderson Village project, but she 
has introduced many refinements into the exterior sur 
roundings. One item is that of the clothes line posts 
set into the ground to a depth of almost three feet 
Then, too, the pathways are cast concrete slabs of vary 


Living 
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This is a typical floor plan of one of the houses in the Anderson Village. 
Compact and efficient, the units were built of durable materials. 
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| After four years of being told “There's a war on,’’ the public is 

* eagerly awaiting the return of fine fabrics and fast dyes. 

O 

pe § Right now you can start fo supply that demand. Not only 

a have restrictions been lifted from the dyestuffs industry, but 

ue. | | manufacturing facilities, greatly expanded during the war, are 

now being used to produce all types of dyes, including vats. 

un Aiready many of the brilliant, hard-to-get colors are in stock. 

ts, | | Soon all of them will be. 

et. | 

ry ; if you would keep the public color-hungry, whet their appetites 
by using the best dyes obtainable. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

a BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
a6 YOU GET FOUR DOLLARS FOR THREE ON VICTORY BONDS, TOO . 
N TEXTILE BULLETIN @ November 15, 1945 
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ing lengths. These are placed into the ground, grass 
joints being provided. The woman's touch also is seen 
in the layout of drives and parking spaces. These are 
situated sufhciently far from the houses to eliminate 
trathc noise to a considerable degree, and are surfaced 
with a combination of sand and clay over which a layer 
of gravel four inches thick ts placed and rolled. The 


Architect's perspective of the 160-unit Andersen Village housing project 
at Columbus, Ga., for employees of Bibb Mig. Co. 


surfacing is said to be relatively free from dust. The 
grounds are landscaped with the drainage away from all 
structures towards special outlets. Trees and shrubbery 
are placed about the grounds in formal design, and pro- 
vide shade conditions along walks. 


Masonry Features 


The houses -are basementless. While there are the 
usual foundation walls, footings, etc., the floor slabs are 
of structural clay tile, laid on the ground atop a leveling 
bed of sand. The joints of these slabs are staggered. A 
layer of concrete, two inches thick is poured on the floor 
slabs. The interior concrete layer receives an additional 
finish, and all concrete floors are waterproofed. The in- 
terior concrete flooring is finished in asphalt tile in 
black, red and mahogany. Masonry for exterior walls 
and chimneys is of common brick, while hollow tile is 
used for interior partitions, and for backing up the brick 
exterior veneer. 

Each of the houses in Anderson Village is of the same 
general design, having two bedrooms, living room, kit- 


Individual houses are of modified Colonial design, brick veneer over 
hollow tile. They are situated well away from roadways, reducing traffic 


noises and ‘previding ample space for lawns. 
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chen and bath. The approximate dimensions of these 
rooms are:: rear bedroom, 8’ x 11’ 3”; front bedfoom, 
ll’ x 11’ 3%; living room, 11’ 3” x 15’; kitchen, 
8’ x 10’ 3”: bath, 5’ x 8’. 

Every house is wired for electricity, and the fixtures 
selected in keeping with the general scheme of architec- 
ture. Walls and ceilirigs in all rooms except kitchen and 
bath are finished with a single coat of casein paint. The 
other two rooms are given two coats of flat oil paint. 

The upper section of each dwelling is of frame con- 
struction, with a semi-peaked roof. This is wood- 
sheathed and over this is placed an asphalt felt sheathing 
over which, in turn, are laid asphalt shingles. The fram- 
ing of each structure is of short leaf yellow pine. Other 
lumber used on doors, frames, sash, etc., is white or yel- 
low pine, with red oak, set in caulking, used for thres- 
holds at the outside doors. 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Meets Noy. 29 


With the theme of the development of scientific 
instruments combined with engineering supervision to 
determine the proper work assignment or adjustments 
to textile machines, the textile division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will meet Nov. 29 in 
New York City. Program highlights include a discus- 
sion of “New Labor Relations Factor in the Textile 
Engineering Field’ by J. J. McElroy; “Data From Ac- 
tivity Recording Instruments Applied to Textile Ma- 
chinery” by C. S. Parsons; “Technological Development 
of the Stroboscope” by I. G. Easton; “Stroboscopic Study 
of Tricot Knitting Cycle’ by H. Searles, and ‘Tricot 
Garment Fabrics—A Challenge to the Engineer and 
Cloth Designer’ by Philip Wick. All discussions will 
be illustrated by either slides or sample materials, except 
the first. There will be a luncheon at noon. Persons 
planning to attend should notify A. B. Studley, secretary, 
SKF Industries, Inc., 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Definition of Felt ls Advocated 


After several years of tentative consideration, a broad 
definition of felt has been adopted by the Felt Associa- 
tion, Inc., superseding all others, as follows: 

FELT, n. A fabric built up by the interlocking of fibers by a 
suitable combination of mechanical work, chemical action, mois- 
ture and heat, without spinning, weaving or knitting. It may con- 
sist of one or more classes of fibers, wool, reprocessed wool and/or 
re-used wool, with or without admixture with animal, vegetable 
and synthetic fibers. 


This definition meets the requirements of standard 
specifications and the Wool Products Labeling Act, it 
has been approved by the American Society for Testing 
Materials and distinguishes the true felt as a textile 
separate and distinct from felt-like materials, often mis- 
called “felt’’, wich are produced by other means than the 
process known os felting, sometimes to the exclusion of 
the essential felting ingredient, wool. 


The American Society for Testing Materials, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., will meet in 49th 
session in Buffalo, N. Y., June 24-28, 1946, in conjunc- 
tion with the seventh exhibit of testing apparatus and 
related equipment. The 1946 spring meeting of the so- 
ciety will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 25 through 
March 1. 
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You have only. to imagine a world without COLOR to 
appreciate the importance of the latter. To ignore color in 
the styling of textile products is to overlook a selling force 
more appealing than the fabric itself. 

When styling and producing yarn dyed fabrics, use 
Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing and you get a four plant serv- 
ice, with a combined capacity of over 600,000 Ibs. per week, 
backed by 35 years of experience in selecting the proper dyes 
for the purpose. 

Whether one plant or all four plants serve you, color qual- 
ity will be uniform. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 
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PRODUCTS OF NARROW FABRIC AND BRAID MANUFACTURERS —TWO OF THE MANY BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY WHICH WE SERVE 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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SULPHONATION—CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” @ | 

During the past few years the difficulty of obtain- 
ing natural oils from abroad has made it neces- 

sary for textile mills to use sulphonated oils made | 


from domestic oils almost exclusively. Those 


who have used Cyanamid products have not only 


found them consistently high in quality but con- 
sistently available. For Cyanamid has established 
completely reliable sources of supply for its 
domestic oils and employs modern, large scale 

equipment in processing them. For example, 

Cyanamid’s sulphonated castor oil has been avyail- 

able in large quantities to meet the most exacting 

requirements and has helped many mills to main- s 
tain high standards in the quality of their textile 

products. Whatever your demands, you can de- 

pend on Cyanamid as a steady, reliable source of 


supply for: 


One of yanamid’s modern large-capacity units for the produc- pomestic—_ 
tion of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means greatest ) 
77 Olive Oil Castor Oil 
possible uniformity in chemical supply. 
Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 
AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Babassu Oil Corn Oil 
Penetrants + Softeners + Finishes Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil 
Sizing Compounds - DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents : : 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other specialties Sperm Oil soya Bean Oil 
and Heavy Chemicals 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Trade-Mark 


(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) ey 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK Sy 
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Its lime tor the 


Yarn Industry Get 


Combed 


By R. DAVID HALL, Treasurer, Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C. 


The Gastonia, N. C., area is the center of the 
combed yarn industry. One person who has 
demonstrated his qualifications to speak on the 
problems faced by this division of textile man- 
ufacturing is R. David Hall. The accompanying 
remarks by Mr. Hall were delivered at the meet- 
ing held Nov. 2 by the Gaston County Division 
of the Southern Textile Association. H. Gilmer 
Winget, chairman of the division, presided. In 
addition to the main speaker, those present 
heard the facilities of the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School described by Martin L. 
Rhodes, superintendent. 


XO get any comprehensive view of the future we must 
look at the past. The textile industry had its be- 
ginning here in Gaston County before the beginning of 
the Civil War. It had not progressed very much to the 
turn of the century, but only a few years after that some- 
one was bold enough to. make combed yarn in this coun- 
ty. It had always been said that it required skill which 
the people of the South did not have and managerial 
technique which we did not have. But that was proven 
to be a mistake. So the combed yarn industry was es- 
tablished here, and during World War I it expanded 
tremendously. Then came the boom period, and then 
came the real crash, in the 30s, with mill after mill go- 
ing out. New machinery was being developed, but no 
one had the money to put in the new machinery which 
we should have had. Then, after a span of years, we 
found ourselves confronted with the tremendous de- 
mand caused by World War II. 

You men are familiar with the problems that caused. 
The main one was, of course, 8.2 twill. It was a type of 
uniform cloth developed between the last war and this, 
requiring not carded yarn but the finest type of combed 
yarn that could be produced. It soon became evident that 
our industry was the only source from which it could be 
procured, so we began to switch from our customary 
knitting yarn to weaving yarn. We began to find it 
necessary to put on third shifts where we had operated 
only two in the past. 

The emergency found us, I suppose, with the most 
depleted plants in the history of our industry, and we 
were called upon to do the biggest job. I know of no 
other industry that, with no help from the government 
during the war, did the difficult job that the Gaston 
County mills did. We had no priorities even for getting 
repairs, with no possibility of getting replacements of 
machinery. 

So we come to this post-war period now with about 
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two strikes on us already as we face the future compe- 
tition. First of all, we come with our plants not equipp- 
ed with modern machinery, not equipped with the latest 
thing that is out in cotton textile manufacturing, and 
with our competitors in the field of synthetics having 
been given a tremendous new productivity of fiber to 
compete with us. 

In the face of that, what are we going to do? Are 
we going to fold up and quit, or are we going to lick 
the problem? The problem is a simple one; it is a pro- 
blem of economics. In all the hurly-burly of economics 
that our government has engaged in, the real laws of 
economics have not been repealed. They are as inexor- 
able as the law of gravitation. Our problem is a simple 
one; it is the law of supply and demand. If we can pro- 
duce an article of a quality that the public will buy at 
a price such that it will return a profit in its manufac- 
ture, we can stay in business; otherwise we are going to 
be liquidated, for after all no business can maintain it- 
self that can not produce a profit; otherwise it is self- 
liquidating. 


Co-operation Is Essential 


In my judgment we have the forces that can lick that 
problem if properly used, properly co-ordinated, and 
if those forces are co-operative in their action. One of 
these forces is, first, the public. You say, what can the 
public do towards solving this problem? Specifically, 
the public can insist that our county government and 
our municipal government remain sane and sound in 
their expenditure of tax money, so that the burden of 
taxation—which is largely carried in our cities, in our 
towns, in our county, by these plants—be not over and 
beyond that which is carried in other localities by the 
plants with which we compete, so that we have equal 
opportunity, tax-wise, with industries in other sections 
and with competitive industries in other lines. 

Second, we have another great force that can be a 
help in the solution of this problem, and perhaps the 
greatest help; and that is the people who run the ma- 
chines in the plants of this industry. We have come a 
long way in education since I was a doffer in a cotton 
mill some 30-odd years ago. This group can do a great 
deal toward solving our problem by becoming more 
efficient, doing the job better, and doing a more intelli- 
gent job. 

The next group that I believe we must have in solving 
this problem, if we are to lick it, is the group that today 
we term the management—that is, the executive manage- 
ment. If we are to succeed management is going to 
have to do a better job. These other types of fibers are 
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going to attack us where we are supp/ying our products; 
they are going to attack us where we are producing our 


products for hosiery and for underwear. If we are not 
going to look for new uses for our product but are 
going to try to confine ourselves to these we have had 
in the past we are going to be licked and licked badly. 

We must go ahead in getting new types of products. 
If we stand still we go backwards; it is only by forging 
ahead that we can keep from slipping back. We can not 
stand still. I think an intelligent selling job is required 
of management. We do not produce, as I have said, a 
finished product. But an intelligent selling job can be 
done by management, just the same, in co-operating with 
users of yarn to find newer products and better products 
and then co-operating toward producing those things. 


Importance of Operating Executives 


The last of these forces that are going to solve the 
future of our industry is you men who are what I might 
call the technical management. I do not know any group 
of men that has taken a worse beating in the first five 
years than you have. The worker, after his day's work, 
could go home and forget it. The executive, after his 
But 
you gentlemen could not forget it, because your job was 


day's work, could go home and try to forget it. 


running 24 hours a day, and you had to be on the job. 
For that I want to commend you. In this task which 
lies ahead your job is perhaps going to be the most 
important, because you take the elements of production 
and combine them. You are like the man of science, who 
pours several elements into a beaker and stirs them to- 
gether to make something new, You take the cotton and 
the machinery that the executive supplies and take the 
labor that is employed and combine them and at the other 
end of the plant try to turn out something that is salable 
and profitable. The progress of this industry is going to 
depend upon you, because you see the tec hnical problems 
every day. The executive does not see them. You are 
face to.face every day with the opportunity of creating 
new techniques. It is you who are going to bring about 
any revolutionary change in our system of manufactur- 
ing, if it ever changes. 

You gentlemen must be qualified in many ways. You 
must have technical knowledge; you must be mechani- 


cally minded; yet, after all, you are dealing with human 


Martin L. Rhodes (back te camera), superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Textile School, is speaking to the group gathered for the 
fall meeting of the Gaston County Division of the Southern Textile 
Association. RK. Dave Hall, another speaker, is seated just left of the 
aisle in the front row. 
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beings and must have diplomacy and tact and ability 
to handle human relations. If only we had you gentle- 
men to handle our foreign relations in some of the coun- 
tries of the world I think we might do better, because | 
think you have a technique for handling human prob- 
lems that some of our best diplomats have never had. 

So, gentlemen, in the fight of the fibers which ts on 
us I do not think we are yet ready to lift the white flag. 
It is true that we are the most vulnerable industry from 
the standpoint of the synthetics. We cannot imagine, 
in the near future, a man’s getting overalls made out of 
rayon or work shirts made out of rayon. But we are 
vulnerable. We have to meet the problem right now. 
Whether we solve it or whether we have to join them 
time alone will tell. We may have to join them, but in 
my judgment there is still a place for combed yarn. 


In that connection I want to quote something I my- 
self wrote a while ago which I| think probably sums up 
this subject: “As the cotton ‘spinning industry takes the 
longer look, we see beyond the present period of scarcity 
to the day when we must, by sheer merit of our product, 
as well as by service and price, make our bid for a place 
in the sun. We have no quarrel with science and no 
argument with chemistry. We bow to progress, but we 
shall not bow out. Our industry is only a small link in a 
great economic chain. Behind us its an agricultural em- 
pire extending from Virginia to California, supporting 
13,000,000 people—one-tenth the population of Ameri- 
ca. Our product is based on a fiber of nature, created 
molecule by molecule and cell by cell by combining the 
elements of earth with the rays of the sun in an alchemy 
as yet beyond the mind of man to analyze or compre- 
hend, a fiber possessing qualities which make it the per- 
fect clothing for the human body to the extent that the 
best equipped army evereto be assembled in the history 
of the world has adopted it for the tropics and for the 
Arctic as well, has adopted where the best was required 
and where price was no object. Today, from the farmer 
who plants the seed on through to the converter and 
processor of our product, we are a research-minded 
people. For we realize that only as we are able to furnish 
America a better product, a more versatile product, and 
a more appealing product can we hope to continue to 
count the consuming industry of this nation as our best 
customer.” 


- — 


Cotton Cord Tires Cited As Superior 


Cotton cord in passenger car tires withstood recent 
government tests and was in good condition after 68,000 
miles of high speed driving, according to a report of the 
National Cotton Council. The council said it had re- 
ceived a report from a special House committee that did 
not substantiate recent claims that rayon was superior 
in all types of tires. Also, the test showed a much bet- 
ter cotton cord can be produced by the use of improved 
varieties of cotton, the council reported. Passenger car 
tests were discontinued after cotton cord tires had worn 
out the original tire tread and one recap at 60 miles per 
hour. 


A method by which to get fine, usable fiber from ramie 
has been perfected by a Chinese woman, Dr. Ruth Feng of 
Chungking. 
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By the ingenious combining of various atoms, Onyx Research 

. is producing products of sterling merit, exceedingly efficient 

fi for the processing and finishing of textiles. N.S.A.E. is one of 
4 these Onyx products. A powerful penetrant, it possesses in 
addition, the action of a dispersing agent, emulsifier and col- 
7 loidal film breaker. N.S.A-E. is highly concentrated, and thus, 

. smaller amounts are required. It is successfully employed in. 

the processing of cotton, wool, rayon, acetate, jute, hemp and 
: leather. Level shades are assured on piece goods, unions and 
3 pile fabrics. Exceptionally stable, it is not affected by hard 
water, acids, caustics or mordanting agents. 
| Your inquiries are solicited. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 

: IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,LTD—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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bermanys Wartime Dyeing and Printing 


By FRANK S. RICHARDSON, the Waldrich Co., Delawanna, N. J. 


HE first group of textile men to be sent to Germany by 

the Office of the Quartermaster General was instructed 
to investigate certain specific military items and to obtain as 
much information as possible in the entire textile field. One 
of the military articles was of considerable interest in that 
it possessed some unusual properties. This was the German 
shelter half which was camouflaged printed and made in 
such a manner that it could be used as a poncho. The latest 
ones had been found to be made entirely of spun rayon and 
tests showed they possessed a very high degree of water 
repellency and abrasion resistance. The water repellency 
was further enhanced by the fact that when the cloth finally 
became wet, a swelling of the yarn took place which ren- 
dered the cloth watertight for a considerable period of time. 
Fabric and yarn analyses showed at least two kinds of rayon 
staple had been used. 

A natural question arose as to whether this mixture had 
been deliberate and the result of tests made to determine the 
best combination of staple to produce the unusual results 
obtained. The investigation of this one article, therefore, 
became the basis of a search for information which took in 
a very wide field. It involved the questions of fibers used, 
construction of the cloth, production of the printing, water 
repellent finishing and all related processing. 


Make-Up of the Shelter Half 


Originally the shelter half material had been made of all 
cotton, but as German supplies of cotton became less, 33 
per cent of staple rayon fiber was introduced. This blend 
was continued for some time and then as cotton became 
practically unobtainable the cloth was made of 100 per cent 
spun rayon. All of it was printed with camouflage patterns. 
The German Army has experimented with camouflage print- 
ed. fabrics a great deal and for many years. The standard 
army pattern was first adopted in 1932 and was in use from 
then until the early stages of the war. A modification was 
then made which consisted of softening the edges of each 
object making them fuzzy, rather than sharp and distinct. A 
further alteration of the same kind was made later. to the 
extent that the colors tended to blend into each other or into 
the ground. Changes in color combinations were also made 
at the same time design changes were effected. 

When the SS came into being, it produced and adopted a 
pattern which differed considerably from the army one. This 
SS pattern was also modified slightly during the war. About 
the first of 1945 an entirely new pattern was brought out by 
the SS and it was also adopted by the army for shelter halves 
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and jackets. Considerable yardage of this new pattern was 
printed but as far as could be ascertained it never reached 
the field. 

The cloth, printed with the older patterns, usually had a 
green combination on one side and a brown one on the 
other. Material to be used on the Russian front was printed 
with the green combination on one side and the other side 
left white. This particular job was very well done in that 
the white side showed no indication of the print on the 
other. Of course some mills produced better results than 
others, in this regard, but on the whole the work was an 
excellent illustration of one phase of the printer's art. 

The new pattern had only one color combination and the 
cloth was only printed on one side. The pattern had a black 
object in it, which was printed from two print rollers of 
varying circumferences. This was done to produce a design 
which had no definite repeat. The black was printed with 
aniline black and the cloth was usually printed with the 
black first, given a rapid ageing and over-printed with the 
other colors. Vats and indigosols were used for ‘the red. 
green, brown and tan. A great deal of testing was done to 
establish the best combination of dyes as far as infra red 
sensitivity was concerned. For a long while the green colo: 
was very poor in this regard. I. G. Farben finally found that 
one of the oldest Hydron colors gave excellent results. This 
was Hydron Green G X, a very poor printing color becaus: 
they had never been able to disperse it properly for printing 
This defect was overcome and the use of it required by the 
army for all camouflage prints. This dispersing medium ha 
very interesting possibilities and is being investigated by the 
chemical team of investigators. 

After ageing, washing and drying the fabric was given ; 
water repellent finish. 

Research and development work by I. G. had producec 
the ‘'Persistol’’ brands of water repellent agents. The firs’ 
of these brands were a continuation of the ‘‘Rainasit’” ones 
in that they were wax emulsions. However. instead of em 
ploying aluminum salts they were used in conjunction witl 
xirconium oxychloride. Results were obtained which wer 
very good. Repellency was increased and permanency to 
washing greatly improved. Further research developed that 
ethylamine chains were of particular interest as water re 
pellent and crease resistant or shrinkage control compounds 
Several water repellents of this type were put on the marke’ 
and used. 

A large yardage of shelter half fabric was produced that 
contained water repellent fiber in the yarn which was sub 
sequently given a piece goods treatment with an improved 
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—back in 1820; When there were only 23 states in the Union and 


Chicago was a settlement of 14 houses—five years before rollers 


were first engraved for cotton printing —John Butterworth estab- 
lished this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


And we have been at tt ever since. 

For 125 years we have been in daily contact with 
the Textile Industry—its problems and oppor- 
tunities. We have seen it grow from a handful 
of family-sized plants to its present position as 
America s Second Industry—and we are proud of 
the part we have played 1n its development. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 


of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and fayon fabrics: spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 


and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. 


1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. J]. Westaway Co.. Hamilton, Ont. 
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type of water repellent agent. It is logical to assume, there- 
fore, that tests made on such a fabric would give unusually 


good results. There is a second explanation which also has 
to be considered and this is that goods made water repellent 
with the latest products alone may have produced results 
superior to any previously obtained. These compounds are 
supposed to combine with the cellulose and the swelling of 
the fibers controlled to a certain extent by the use of them. 

In this regard, however, it should be pointed out that in 
every finishing mill visited very little use had been made of 
this later type, the bulk of cloth run having been treated 
with persistol base (wax emulsion) and persistol salts (zir- 
conium oxychloride). One of the reasons given for exert- 
ing a great deal of effort to obtain a water repellent which 
did not use a wax was that white camouflage fabrics used 
in the winter campaigns in Russia became dirty very quickly 
when impregnated with a wax. 

The whole question of the use of camouflage fabrics is 
brought very much to the fore by a study of the German 
textile industry. Not only was the shelter half a major item 
in this regard but many other articles were dyed or printed 
with their camouflage effect as the primary consideration. 
Field jacket cloth was printed with the green and brown 
combinations or with brown and sand colored patterns for 
use in North Africa or plain green on one side and white 
on the other for use in Russia. Paper twine netting was 
colored all white or white on one side and tan on the other 
for use in Russia to conceal horses and small vehicles. Nets 
of hemp or spun glass were pigment dyed green and used 
on coastal guns. 

Nylon parachute cloth was printed on a special print 
machine. This was necessary because the repeat of the pat- 
tern was so large that special wooden rollers were used. 
The pattern was cut into.a rubber sheet which was fastened 
around the wooden rolls. The raised portions of the pattern 
applied the color to the cloth. A water thin paste was used 
and the goods were dried and steamed. No washing after 
steaming was employed and, as little gum had been used, 
the air permeability was practically unaftected. Fabrics which 
were coated and used in gas masks were also printed with 
the standard patterns. In all instances, except in the case 
of nylon parachute cloth, vats or the indigosol type of dyes 
were used. 


Printing Plants Kept Going 


The printing plants in Germany were turning out fabrics 
for civilian consumption right up to the end of the war. A 
fair atnount of yardage of various types of rayons was avail- 
able to them for this purpose. They were Bemberg sheers, 
filament rayon crepes and flat crepes and spun rayons. While 
all plants had given up more than half of their copper roll- 
ers, they had supplemented the remainder with iron core 
rolls having about three millimeters of copper on the sur- 
face. There was restriction as to coverage and number of 
color combinations. Dyestuffs were not rationed and while 
not plentiful, with many unobtainable, there were sufficient 
for the mills. 

A good many of the print plants normally sell their own 
products and do a considerable export business. While 
much of this business was cut off during the war, they con- 
tinued to ship merchandise to Switzerland and Sweden. 

German work clothes, the equivalent of our overalls, have 
been indigo dyed for years. During the last year of the 
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war, the dyeing was omitted but not because of a scarcity of 
color, but due to a scarcity of fuel. All industries had to 
conserve on fuel as much as possible and in the dyeing and 
printing plants the number of times a fabric had to be dried 
in processing was held to a minimum. 

Extensive research work was carried on in the field of 
non-swelling agents. These included the use of formalde- 
hyde alone, the urea and melamine formaldehyde resins and 
a late development from the same base as the latest water 
repellents. This last resin, worked out as far as pilot plant 
production, could be cured at a temperature around 175° F 
It was compatible with the water repellent product and 
therefore it was possible to produce a water repellent and 
crease-resistant finish in one operation. The latest resin 
development is of great interest because of its low curing 
temperature. It would be wise, however, to consider it 
purely as an interesting experiment until such time as man- 
ufacturing procedures and performance qualities have been 
evaluated. 


Wearing Quality Stressed 


The wearing quality of fabrics was of the utmost impor- 
tance to the German economic picture during the war. The 
failure of cellulose fabrics to withstand repeated washings 
was the subject of. a thorough investigation. This study was 
conducted over a period of two years and some 30,000 tests 
and experiments were carried out. The results of these ex 
periments proved that the deterioration of. fabrics, especially 
rayons in laundering, was due to a solubilizing of the cellu 
lose by free oxygen in the pressure of metal salts in the 
water. A full story of this investigation was obtained. 

Visits to many finishing plants revealed one radically 
different step in the boil-off or scouring of rayons. Practi 
cally every yard was given a chlorine bleach. This included 
spuns, filament crepes and even Bemberg sheers. A typical 
set-up observed in one mill and used for crepes and sheers 
consisted of fullwidth impregnation tank in which the cloth 
was given caustic followed by a rope wash, chlorine bleach, 
anti-chlor, three soapings and a hot and cold water rinsing 
The active chlorine content was held to one-half of one per 
cent. 

Cotton preparatory processes were standard. No contin 
uous peroxide bleaching procedure, such as has been devel 
oped in this country, was observed. Significant, however, 
was the fact that all mercerizing of cotton was being done 
on the chainless type of machine. It was reported by Ger- 
man mull personnel that there probably was not a single 
mercerizing frame in use in Germany today. According to 
an English comment, German mercerized cottons, processec 
by this method, were inferior to English or American types 

Dyeing of cotton for military purposes was almost en 
tirely done with vats and sulphur colors. This, of course. 
was also true of rayon, wherever it entered the militar 
picture. More civilian items made of cotton or synthetics 
are vat dyed in Germany than over here. The I. G. had 
promoted Indanthrene dyeing to a high degree and _ the 
results were noticeable. As an example, ordinary viscos 
linings were vat dyed. Vats are either jig dyed or pad-jig 
dyed. There was no evidence of any development of con 
tinuous vat dyeing equipment in the plants visited. Exten 
sive use is made of the water soluble type of vats, known 
as indigosols or algosols. A large number of fully automatic 
jigs were in use. Many of (Continued on Page 66) 
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IT MAKES WINDING EASY...AND 
SAVES PRESS-OFFS IN KNITTING 


The Rotary Traverse, Universal’s exclu- Mills operating Roto-Coners* obtain the 
sive method of driving the winding package _— dual advantage of lower-cost production 


and traversing the yarn, is responsible for and greater customer satisfaction. 


(A) the virtual elimination of winding For knitting yarns, the Rotary Traverse 
machine maintenance and (B) a reduction has a *full-accelerated” groove arrange- 
of difficulties in producing knitted fabrics. ment: for tubes and dyeing packages, the 


groove crossings are evenly spaced, In either 


case, the groove arrangement is standard for 


all yarn sizes, giving the desirable minimum 
number of winds. Write for Bulletin 144. 
addressing Universal Winding Company, 
Providence, Boston. Utica. Philadelphia. 


Charlotte. or Atlanta. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OPA Influence 


Just as water will seek its level so will any artificial price 
fixing which does not reflect actual differences in costs, affect 
the actions of those who manufacture articles in the several 
categories. 

From every section of the South come reports of actual 
or contemplated addition of bleaching and finishing plants 
to existing cotton mills. 

The wise men (?) who controlled price fixing under the 
OPA refused to listen to the statements of cotton mills and 
allowed them a margin of profit far less than that allowed 
upon bleached and finished goods. 

Mills, realizing the greater profit which they will be 
allowed if they ship their goods in a finished state, have 
become interested in adding a bleaching and finishing de- 
partment. 

There will be another step because the same OPA has 
allowed a much greater margin of profit on articles of cloth- 
ing and very soon there will be a movement to cutting and 
sewing machinery installed and the output will be shirts, 
shorts, pajamas and similar articles. 

We quote the following from a well known cotton mill 
superintendent: 

My son was discharged from the Army in Camp Campbell, Ky., 
last week and stopped over in Nashville, Tenn. While there he tried 
to purchase a handkerchief and was told the price was 56 cents 
each or $6.72 per dozen for a pre-war ten-cent cotton handkerchief, 
a difference of $6.13 between the manufacturers’ and the retail cost. 

Who in the h- gets the difference between the cost of the 
cloth and the retail price of the handkerchief? Something stinks. 

The OPA has been “‘agin” the cotton mills of the South 
from the very beginning, but it was not difficult for cutters 
to get most of their requests granted and about all the re- 
tailer had to do was to ask. 

The OPA wise men get terribly excited about a 14-cent 
per yard advance in print cloths and ‘‘sputter at the mouth”’ 
about inflation but pay little attention to advances which 
have been made in retail prices of goods made from the 
same print cloths. 

We have in the past had cotton manufacturers, converters 
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and finishers, jobbers and retailers and each operated in its 
own field. 

The difference in the treatment accorded each group and 
disadvantages in price, beginning with the manufacturer, 
have already set in motion forces and ideas which may cause a 
considerable modification of the old system. 

There is already a movement for obtaining a better price 
advanced by finishing the goods. This may go on to gar- 
ment manufacturing and even to retailing the garments. 

The OPA never seemed to be able to realize that water 
secks its level and that by giving advantage to one group 
they laid the groundwork for competition for them. 


Universal Military Training 


Although we realize that we hold a different view from 
many of our readers, we do not believe that universal mili- 
tary training is either advisable or necessary. 

It might be worthy of consideration six or seven years 
from now but we now have about 11,000,000 well-trained 
men, most of them young, in our Army and Navy, and if 
a war should come within ten years most of them would be 
available for service. 

Why should we disrupt the lives of our young men of 17 
and 18 years of age and turn them away from their colleges 
and careers when we already have more trained men than 
could possibly be used in an emergency ? 

Why saddle the additional expense upon a government 
which even now has no idea how it can ever pay its present 
debt ? 

If a duck were setting up the world he would place a 
pond in every back yard; military men by the same token 
believe that the most important thing in the world is mili- 
tary training. 

Their thinking may also be influenced by the fact that a 
large military force means jobs and high rank and high pay 
for those who would hold inferior positions were the mili- 
tary force smaller. 

There will be no Germany or Japan to fight for many 
years to come, and thus Germany, the nation which caused 
most of our wars, need no longer be feared. 

It is easy for those, who do not think, to say that both 
Germany and Japan will soon be allowed to prepare for 
another war, but the mere suggestion is not enough to cause 
us to disrupt the lives of additional millions of young men 
and spend immense sums preparing them to wage war. 

Speaking before a Congressional committee last week, 
General Eisenhower said neither Russia nor Britain were 
possible or probable enemies of the United States. He said 
“there will never be a war between Great Britain and the 
United States,’" and “Russia has no slightest thing to gain 
by war with the United States’ and wants to be a friend 
He said: “I believe Russia's policy is friendship with the 
United States.” 

Who then shall we prepare to fight or from what quartet 
is there danger which will justify universal military train- 
ing ? 

The theory that if a nation is prepared no other nation 
will attack it, is only a theory and can be disproved agaii 
and again by looking back through the pages of history. 

Both the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Commun 
ists have better trained and better equipped armies thar 
ever before and yet they are now attacking each other. 

Over and over we have heard people assert that had we 
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had a large armed force in 1938 there would have been no 
war in Europe but we see that situation from an entirely 
different point of view. 

Had we prior to 1938 spent millions of dollars equipping 
an army and an air force with weapons most of those 
weapons and planes would have been ready for the junk 
pile a few weeks after the war began as new weapons and 
planes with self-sealing tanks appeared. 

It is probable that instead of waiting for new weapons 
we would have sent out our army and our air fighters with 
the weapons on hand and thousands of our young men 
would have died needlessly. 

We are now facing the atomic bomb problem and the 
entire method of making war may be changed. 

A few years from now we will know whether or not foot 
soldiers and marines will be much of a factor in future wars 
and if by that time we discover that there is an enemy 
against whom we should prepare, there will be time to 
begin universal military training. 

With Germany and Japan out of the war picture for 
many years at least, and with England as our ally and with 
no evidence that Russia desires anything other than the 
peat eful development of a vast empire with almost endless 
resources, we can see no need for disrupting the lives of 
our 17 and 18-year-old boys and adding millions to our 
debt in order to be prepared to fight some enemy who 
cannot now be named. 


Favor Negro Students 


In the Nov. 13 issue of the Daily Tar Heel, the student 
publication of the University of North Carolina, we note 
that the Senate of the Dialectic Society, a student debating 
organization, went on record in favor of ‘‘the abolishment 
of ‘Jim Crow’ laws in the South as well as the immediate 
entrance of colored students into the University of North 
Carolina.” 

The article says: ‘Both the visitors and senators were in 
favor of admitting colored students to the University and 
boarding them with white students.” 

Only a short time ago the extension division of the Uni- 
versity promoted a meeting for the better training of labor 
union organizers and now a group of students votes for the 
admission of Negro students and for boarding them with 
white students. 

These incidents show the type of leadership we now have 
at the University of North Carolina. 

We do not know that admitting Negroes to that institu- 
tion will make a great deal of difference to many of our 
citizens, because Duke University is only 12 miles away and 
students who come from families who do not believe in 
social equality with Negroes could send their sons and 
daughters to Duke with the certainty that they would not 
have to eat and associate with Negroes. 

We will then have one university where white boys and 
girls will be on a social equality basis with Negroes and eat 
and sleep with them and 12 miles away another university 
for whites only.” 

The Negroes are not to be blamed for the attitude of the 
Dialectic Society, as very few of them have any desire to 
enter the University of North Carolina. 

Most self-respecting Negroes prefer the society of their 
own people and would by preference attend colleges pro- 
vided for their own race. 
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The truth is that most Negro college students are superior 
people to many of the University of North Carolina students 
who come from East Side New York City and lower Brook- 
lyn. They come because it costs less to go to college at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., than in their own section, and having 
entered they try to tell the people of North Carolina how 
to regulate themselves down to the level of East Side New 
York. 

It would be asking too much of the Daily Tar Heel to 
publish the names and home addresses of the members of 
the Dialectic Society who voted for the admission of Negro 
students and it might be embarrassing to some very respect- 
able North Carolina families to learn that- their sons and 
daughters were so weak-minded as to have yielded to the 
influences of professors and instructors who are members of 
the radical and communistic group at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The very active and efficient publicity department of the 
University of North Carolina appears to have been on a 
vacation when the Dialectic Society voted enthusiastically 
for the admission of Negroes to the student body. 

During the summer of 1943 there was a near-scandal at 
Chapel Hill when it learned, but the news suppressed, that, 
under the influence of a local Presbyterian minister, white 
co-ed students were urged to associate with members of the 
Negro band attached to the Carolina Naval Pre-Flight 
School. 


Dean Campbell Flies To Europe 


We recently received a postal card from Dean Malcolm 
E. (Sandy) Campbell of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, who was sent to Germany 
by our government to study and report upon textile educa- 
tion in Germany. Dean Campbell's card read: 

London, Oct. 29, 1945. 

Flew over in a cargo plane via Newfoundland, Labrador, and 
Iceland. Very cold trip, and had to sleep on the floor of the plane 
two nights. 

Am leaving by air for Frankfort tomorrow. 

Kindest regards, SANDY. 

Dean Campbell expects to be able to complete his inves- 
tigation and be back at Raleigh before Dec. 31 so that he 
can supervise the opening of the winter term of his school 
Jan. 2. 

The head of the yarn manufacturing department of his 
school was in Germany for about three months during the 
summer and fall as vice-chairman of a government com- 
mission charged with securing technical information about 
the textile industry in Germany. 


S.T.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The Southern Textile Association’s convention Dec. 
8 in the Hotel Charlotte at Charlotte will be arranged 
as follows: Registration begins at 9 a. m. in the hotel 
lobby; the morning business session opens at 10 a. m. 
in the ballroom, with the luncheon session to follow 
in the same location. All transactions will be con- 
cluded in time to allow attendance at the annual 
Shrine North Carolina-South Carolina High School 
All-Star Football Game. (Tickets to the game may be 
secured upon registration. ) 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CHINA GROVE, N. (€ China Grove Cotton Mills Co. 
will build a new unit of 15.000 spindles in 1946, comple- 
tion of this unit to add 70,000 feet of floor space and bring 
the spindle total to 67,300. This addition will necessitate 
the employment of 250 more workers. Construction will 
begin as soon as materials are available. A five per cent 
dividend recently was declared to all stockholders in the 
China Grove company on record as of Dec. 15, 1945. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Orders for new equipment totaling 
$1,250,000 have been placed by Avondale Mills, with de- 
livery expected within the next eight months. Items in- 
cluded in this expenditure are opening room equipment, 
new looms, air-conditioning of several departments of the 
mills, finishing equipment, conversion of old spinning 
equipment to long draft and some new spinning equipment. 
The 11 Alabama plants of Avondale are located in Birming- 
ham, Alexander City, LaFayette, Pell City, Sycamore; Stev- 
enson and Sylacauga. The plants presently employ 6,700 
persons. 

LANCASTER, S. C. Springs Cotton Mills will build a 
new bleaching and dyeing plant six miles west of Lancaster 
on the Catawba River. the main building of which will be 
1,000 feet long and 400 feet wide. There will be auxiliary 
buildings for warehousing, a steam plant and water filtering 
plant. It is estimated that at least a year will be required to 
complete it and that it will employ about 2,000 workers. 

Installation of R. C. A.’s industrial music service has 
been effected on the first floor of the Springs Lancaster 
plant. The equipment was purchased through and installed 
by Southern Radio ¢ orp. of Charlotte. The Lancaster plant 
installation is one of several that recently have been made 
in large Southern textile mills. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Sale of the No. 2 plant of Er- 
langer Mills to Clarence A. Ross of Gastonia, N. C.. and 
New York associates has been consummated and deliv ery of 
the property to the new owners will be made the latter part 
of January. The No. 2 plant is of 1,500 spindle capacity, 
making 18's and 30's single cotton yarns and the new own- 
ers plan to manufacture this and similar material. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Carolina Process Co. of Mount 
Holly, N .C., has purchased two tracts of land here and will 
erect a $100,000 plant to house its operations. The building, 
to provide about 30,000 square feet, will be one story and 
of brick construction. The plant will employ approximately 
230 persons. The Carolina Process Co. processes yarns for 
special purposes. 

WHITNEY, S. C.—The building and machinery compris- 
ing Whitney Mills is reported to have been bought by 
Crescent Corp. of Fall River, Mass., and the new owners 
will take possession about March 1. The mill manufactures 
sheetings and has 125 cards, 750 looms and about 37.000 
spindles. Machinery in Whitney Mills will be dismantled 
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and sold after stock in process has been run out and Whit 
ney Mills Co. will be liquidated. Crescent Corp. will estab 
lish Southern headquarters in Spartanburg, S. C., with J. A 
Connell of Charlotte in charge. The company will specialize 
in building, repairing, distributing and installing mill ma 
chinery throughout the South. 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—-Saxon Mfg. Co. mill here and its 
branch at Chesnee, S. C., have been sold to the Reeves inter 
ests of New York at a reported cost of more than $2,000, 
000. The Reeves interests already control Mills Mill No 
| of Greenville, S. C., and Mills Mill No. 2 at Wood 
ruff, S. C., in addition to the Fairforest Finishing Co. near 
here. Both Saxon plants manufacture print cloth and their 
equipment includes 76,200 spindles and 2,208 looms. The 
present management will continue to operate the two plants 


MORRISTOWN, TENN.—Construction of a new mill her: 
has been approved by Belding Heminway Co. The new 
mill will be used primarily to throw nylon and synthetic 
yarns for the company's Bedford, Va., and Putnam, Conn.. 
plants. Construction will begin in the spring as part of the 
company s $1,500,000 post-war expansion program. 


KERNERSVILLE, N. € A modernization and expansion 
program for Southern Silk Mills, Inc., which is intended to 
double the present manufacturing output, will entail an ex 
penditure of a quarter of a million dollars. A one story 
brick and steel building will be constructed to join the pres 
ent plant, for which excavation has been completed for the 
laying of the foundation. Modern type equipment will be 
installed in the new plant which, among other facilities. 
will have air-conditioning. The company manufactures rayon 
piece goods. 


WADESBORO, N. C.—Graham Associates of New York 
will terminate its lease on Anson Mfg. Co. as soon as the 
mill's stock can be closed out. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Crescent Corp. of Fall River, Mass.. 
has purchased 41,000 spindles from Gaffney Mtg. Co., in 
cluding complementary equipment. This represents about 
half of the plant's machinery. 


_ 


BOONVILLE, N. C.—Erection of a small plant for the 
manufacture of drapery material will begin here when 
building materials become available. A site for this purpose 
has been purchased by W. E. Burcham of Elkin. N. ¢ 
Machinery purchased by Mr. Burcham includes 18 Jooms 
for weaving. Mr. Burcham is experienced in the manufac 
turing industry through an association of 28 years with 
Chatham Mfg. Co. in Elkin, during which he served as 
department supervisor for a number of years. 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—Officers of Callaway Mills were hosts 
at a dinner honoring employees with 25 years or more of 
continuous service. 
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nit THE NEW 
A 1945-1946 
POCKET EDITION of CLARK'S DIRECTORY 


y is now available 


Price $2.00 


Completely Revised 


5 ORDER NOW 
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CLARA 
PUBLISHING CO. 


a P. ©. Box 1225 
2. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


: Humidifiers or Humidification 
| Where desperate need for moisture 


a 49 YE ARS exists, anything labeled ‘humidifier’ can 


hardly failto help. Thus ‘humidifiers’ some- 


s, of service to the times get more credit than they deserve. 
ss Mysterious looking objects delivering 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
¢ We have supplied starches, gums and things; the changing demand of the 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
1866. It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
This long experience helped to give and product. Finally, it aims at more and 


: us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 


better production. 


Yes, ““‘humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 


substitutes. 
a Call on us for help in solving your 
oratories and Field Staff are at your ~ At] 


self-cleaning Turbomatic —— 


and other models. > PS Ss — 


Parks-Cramer Company 
285 Madison Avenue New York 17, NW. 


| | 
1011 Johnston Bldg. * 


# Charlotte 2, W. C. Fitchburg,Mase. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. H. Suttenfield of American Yarn & 
Processing Co. has been elected president of 
the Durene Association of America. Other 
oficers named for the coming year are: C. 
L. Meyers of Clarence L. Meyers & Co.. 
vice-president; J. P: Holt of Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., treasurer; G. W. Herrick, also of Aber. 
foyle, assistant treasurer: and A. C Layton 
Newsom, executive secretary. 


T. F. Grady, left, is 


now sales engineer in 
the Carolinas for Met- 
allizing Co. of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters 
at Charlotte. He re- 
places E. M. Kay, who 
has been made sales 
manager at the com- 
pany s home office in 
Chicago. Mr. Grady formerly covered the 
New York and Rhode Island districts for 
his firm. 


John W. Boozer has been promoted from 
superintendent of finishing to general super- 
intendent at Halifax Cotton Mills. South 
Boston, Va. He succeeds B. F Spears, who 
has retired because of illness. 


Leonard Moretz, secretary and treasurer 
of New City Mills Co., Newton, N. C.. and 
Carolina Mills, Inc.. Newton and Maiden, 
N. C., has been elected president of the re- 
cently organized Catawba County Country 
Club. 


Leonard F. Smith, formerly director of 
advertising and promotion for Tubize Rayon 
Corp., is now director of market develop 
ment, merchandising and promotion for 
Plastic Film Corp. of Plainfield, Conn. 


Harry W. Gleichert has been appointed 
director of sales for the Columbia Chemica] 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He 
has been associated with Columbia since 
1920. 


Carl C. Mattman, Jr., for the past 15 
years manager of the fabric development de- 
partment of A. M. Tenny Associates, Inc.. 
has been appointed director of the Textron, 
Inc., fabric development department, with 
headquarters in New York City. 


G. L. Melton has succeeded Fred L. Still 
as superintendent of Cutter Mfg. Co. at 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


R. A. Bigger, executive vice-president, 
has been elevated to the presidency of R. S. 
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Dickson & Co., investment banking firm at 
Charlotte. R. §. Dickson has resigned as 
president in order to devote more time to 
his duties as president of American Yarn & 


Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Mills Co. at Kannapolis, N. C., has been 
named a director of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Science and Industry. 


Dr. Anthony M. Schwartz, formerly direc- 
tor of research for Alrose Chemical Co., is 
now a member of thé staff of Milton Harris 
Associates, Washington. 


Joe L. Lanier has been named vice-presi- 
dent of Dixie Cotton Mills at LaGrange, 
Ga., a subsidiary of West Point Mfg. Co. 


James B. Irvine, previously associated 
with Hercules Powder Co., O. F. Zurn Co 
and Collins and Aikman Corp., has joined 
the research staff of Quaker Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Horace D. Henderson is now general 
night overseer for Whitney (S. C.) Mills, 
Inc, 


W. H. Bowman has been appointed mar- 
ket development manager for Jefferson 
Chemical Co., Inc. He formerly was associ- 
ated with Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 


J. T. Thompson has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Oakland Plant of the 
Kendall Co., Newberry, S. C. He expects 
to announce his immediate plans soon. 


George McRoberts, advertising . manager 
tor Whitin Machine Works. W hitinsville. 
Mass.. has been appointed treasurer of the 
Technical Advertising Association of Bos- 
ton. 


Harold Lewis has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of Plant No. 6 of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills. Inc., Danville. 
Va., to become superintendent of Jennings 


Cotton Mills at Lumberton. N. C. 


W. G. Marks, safety director for Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.. has been 
appointed chairman of the off-the-job com- 
mittee of the National Safety Council's tex- 
tile section. 


Milton D. Crawley has been promoted to 
general overseer of Mill No. 2 of Granite 
Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. First shift foreman 
at the plant is Herschel Starnes, Andrew W. 
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Gaines is second shift foreman and Glenn 
W. Smith is third shift foreman. Robert M. 
Tarrant is now personnel director. and Miss 
Ruby Bishop is his assistant. 


J. W. Abernethy, Sr., prominent textilk 
executive of Newton, N. C.. was honored 
recently when the North Newton Methodist 
Church was renamed Abernethy Memorial 
Methodist Church 


Edward W. France, former director of the 
Philadelphia Textile School, and Charles H 
Eames, former president of Lowell Textile 
Institute, have been elected honorary mem 
bers of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


Miss Betty Neisler, daughter of the sec. 
retary of Neisler Mills, Inc.. Joseph A. 
Neisler, was married recently at Kings 
Mountain, N. C., to J. W. Timberlake. Jr., 
who is associated with American Yarn & 


Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Charles F. McCauley, tormerly cloth 
room overseer at the No. 4 Mill of Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.. has re- 
tired after 48 years’ association with the 
company. 


WITH THE MILIT ARY—Comdr. Thur. 
mond Chatham, chairman of the board of 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.. has been 
released from the United States Naval Re 
serve following 31% years of service which 
included a tour of duty in the Pacific 
Licut.-Col. F. L. Connell. recently discharg 
ed after five years in the Army. has joined 
the Crescent Corp as Sales engineer in the 
South with headquarters at Charlotte. 
Lieut. Dwight L. Tur- 
ner, left, formerly 
with the Eighth Air 
Force in England, is 
now representing Phil 
adelphia Quartz Co. 
in the Carolinas. with 
headquarters at Greens 
boro, N. C. His Army 
service began in 1941 
following receipt of a 


textile chemistry and 

dyeing degree at North Carolina State Col 
lege. .. . Hugh D. Pollard has resumed his 
duties as a representative of Spartanburg (S 
C.) Spindle and Flyer Co. following 20 
months overseas with the Fifth Air Force. 
Sgt. Harold G. Julian, who expects 

soon to return to supervision of the yarn 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


err ho UGHTON 


TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Proeduc- 
tien — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 


Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Lew Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged fer Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


TEXTILE USE 


* QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, 
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Elementary, of course, for you wouldn't think of 
running a card without clothing. However, run- 
ning a card with POOR clothing is almost as bad. 
To KEEP your cards at maximum efficiency 
replace defective clothing promptly. Ashworth 
Surveys will tell you when clothing has outlived its 
usefulness. They're free; they're made by prac- 
tical card men and they include inspection of 
bearings and of chains, as well as of clothing. 


Ask for further details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*?#! WORCESTER*: PHILADELPHIA*?;: ATLANTA?! 
GREENVILLE?! CHARLOTTE?! DALLAS?! (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop ‘Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silkk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


12 W. Fourth Street 
N. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Phone 3-884] 


@ WN. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomiclly and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


WANTED —SALES ENGINEER 


Leading American industry has opening in sales engineering for 
native born Southerner. Must be graduate mechanical engineer 
with about ten years’ experience in the textile field. Should be 
familiar with ball bearings and their application to textile ma- 
chinery. Please state age, details of education, position held and 


availability. 


Appress “C. B. GREENE,” 


care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Master Machinist. Am now em 
ployed. Have had wide and varied experience 
will consider good mill anywhere. Would rather 
get with mill making improvements and building 
Address O. care Textile Bulletin 

MILL ENGINEERING —Registered Professional En- 
gineer, formerly with Robert & Co., wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write ‘‘Box 8-D."" care Textile Bulletin. 


YOUNG MAN now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing in large mill desires to make change. Thor 
oughly experienced on broad, narrow, and box 
looms. Best references. Not interested in tempo- 
rary job. Address “‘Box N-76,"’ care Textile Bu) 
letin 


POSITION WANTED as spinning room overseer. 30 
years’ experience as overseer of spinning. Desire 
position in South Carolina, North Carolina or 
Georgia. Best of references furnished or persona! 
interview if desired. Write ““X-Y,"" care Textile 
Bulletin 

WANTED— Position as Barber-Colman Spooler and 

Warper man; 14 years’ experience: married, threc 

children. Now employed but wish to make change 

Experienced with cotton and rayon both. Good 

references. Write ‘‘B-S."’ care Textile Bulletin. 


LET US OVERCOME 
the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 


tems. 
ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New York, N. Y. 


North and South Carolina Representative: 
Joe W. Baldwin. 


Wanted 


Experienced Time Study Man—Southern Plant with 


nationally known manufacturing concern. 


Appress “‘C-S.”’ CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANTED 
Mop Yarns and Slasher Waste 
CHRISTIE MOP & BROOM WORKS + Knoxville 16, Tenn. 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


Wanted 
Maintenance 
Engineer 


lor 32,000-spindle cotton mill in 
South Carolina. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement tor the right man. State 
age, experience and education. 


WRITE “COTTON MILL.” 
CARE TEexTILE BULLETIN. 
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Wanted Index to Advertisers 
WANTED 
SPECIALIST IN TEXTILES FOR EXPORTS p 
A man between the age F | oe TO HEAD UP SUCH A DIVISION WITH ase 
WELL FINANCED HIGHLY REGARDED Acme Machine & Tool Co 18 
pickers through the spinning department ‘ Alladdin Laboratories. Inc 62 
and must have a Knowledge of these ma- SAPOSMT-IMPORT FIRM. WILL HAVE TO American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 38 
hinery settings MAKE. HIS HEADQUARTERS IN NEW American Paper Tube Co a3 
Education requirements are high school ORLEANS tara 
diploma. Duties of this position are to keep merican Viscose Co 
a very few machines in good mechanical CHARLES P. payaploertstons SERVICE, INC. Arnold, Hoffman & Co 27 
condition. These machines are located in 294 WASHINGTON ST Ashworth Bros 51 
one of the Texas colleges BOSTON, MASS. 
Write “Box 8-C,” OVER 45 YEARS OF CONPIDENTIAL EM- Baneroft: Belting 
care Textile Bulletin. PLOYMENT SERVICE FOR TEXTILE Barber-Colman Co 4 
MILLS. Barnes Textile Associates 79 
Bendix Aviation Corp. (Eclipse Machine Div ) 33 
Best & Co., Edward H 79 
Borne, Scrymser Co 56 
WANTED WANTED Brown Co., The David 70 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 67, 69. 71, 71 
Newly organized Mill and Textile Supply Com- Second hand in weave room, Draper looms. Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 43 
pany, having adequate capital and experienced 
aggressive salesmen, with established contacts, second shift. Mill located in small town. Caretten Metractertes Go a 
desires connections representing reputable man- Good opportunity for right man. Carter. Inc. A. B 6) 
ufacturers in State of Alabama Century Stearic Acid Candle Works. Inc 
Communicate with Box 3555, Adéress Reply “X-F, Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc 70 
West End Station Birmingham, Ala. care Textile Bulletin. Clinton Co 51 
Cloverleaf Mfg. Co 71 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 7! 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 16 
ite FOR SALE Curran & Barry 58 
-NGIN WANTED 
TEXTILE ENGINEER 5-—-Model No. 30 Foster Winders Dary Ring Traveler Co 7 
Give experience record in detail 3--Model No. 12 Foster Winders Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 5 
Denison Mfg. Co 75 
J. N. PEASE & CO. - 6x2'2 Whitin Jacks Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 58 
Draper Corporation 3 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone No. 58 Box 469 Dunning & Boschert Press Co 77 
Lincolnton, N. C. DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I 
Dyestuffs Division 35 
Eaton, Paul B 52 
Engineering Sales Co 57 
Finishing or Dyeing Production Man Foster Machine Co . 
Foxboro Co., The 62 
We have an opening for a man who has had experience in the finishing or 
dyeing field. He is either a foreman, or has the qualifications for a fore- Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co 75 
man. He may be presently employed in a cotton mill or textile plant Sa es Co ~ 
General Dyestuff Corp 17 
This is a wondertul opportunity to work into a splendid postion. Greenville Belting Co 52 


Excellent opportunity for advancement. Ideal working conditions in 
modern, well-equipped plant.. Write fully, giving background and experi H & B American Machine Co 15 


ence. All correspondence will be treated confidentially 
H hton & C 

| WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT Houghton Wool ‘Co 31 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co fi 

AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 7 


Memphis, Tenn. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H 


Jarrett & Co...Cecil H 73 
Johnson Chemical Co 77 


Keever Starch Co 54 
Keystone Belting Co. 75 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.. Inc 72 
A EK Lawrence Leather Co., A. C 2K 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 
Maguire & Co., John P 65 
FOLDING MACHINE, 36” FOLDRITE FOLDER. ALL Marquette Metal Products Co., The 12 
-E Merrow Machine Co.. The 51 
TEST FEATURES. 220 VOLTS, 60 CYCLES. 3-PHASE. 

LATEST FEATURES. 220 VOLTS, 60 
‘4 H. P. MOTOR. Can be operated by any type 4 H. P. Neisler Mills 58 
- Noble, Roy 72 
motor, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 4! 

Machine can be adjusted to produce any desired style of fold Continued On Next Page 


in towels, pillow cases, diapers, etc. Demonstration on request. 


WANTED TO BUY 


DONCASTER COLLAR & SHIRT COMPANY 
RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


" Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Loom 
90° Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Loom 
2-120" Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Looms 


PIEDMONT RUG MILL 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


> 
o 


POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS — We Can Place... 

Overseer Cotton Carding and Spinning com- Charl p R nd § ‘ | 
bined. Boss Dyer raw stock, and indigo dyeing 

and second hands for Woolen Carding. and ries dymo ervice, ne. 


Cotton Classer, Sampler and Merchandiser. woolens and worsteds : 

Draftsmen and Mill Designers. Cotton Cloth and Yarn Superintendents for the 294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 

Manager export house to be located in New South, Puerto Rico, New England and Cen- OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Orleans, La. tral America. Salaries $4,000 to $15,000 a year 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with men seeking positions and with employers seeking men. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 50)— 


control department of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
Slater, S. C., has been discharged from the 
Army. He served 43 months, 39 of them 
with the Eighth Bomber Command in Eng- 
land, . . . Lieut.-Col. J. Cal Harris, Jr., in 
pre-war days associated with Deering Milli- 
ken Co. in New York City and Union 
Bleachery at Greenville, S. C., was married 
recently to Miss Caroline Gower of Green- 
ville. Col. J. Ebert Butterworth has 
returned to H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
at Philadelphia following 414 years of Army 
service. He received a number of decorations 
while on military duty. . Cast. W. P. 
Dobson, recently discharged after 41/) years 
with the Army's field artillery, has joined 
Olney Paint Co. at Spartanburg, S. C., and 
will call on textile plants in South Carolina. 

S/Sgt. Clayton E. Schmidt, a veteran 
of four years in the Army, has rejoined 
Schmidt Mfg. Co. at New Bedford, Mass., 
as sales manager. . . . Army Quartermaster 
Corps officers recently decorated for merito- 
rious service include the following: Lieut.- 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral (Distinguished Service Medal with an 
oak leaf cluster); Maj.-Gen. Clifford L. 
Corbin, assistant to General Gregory (Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal); and Lieut.-Col. 
Christopher C. Baldwin, Jr., chief of the 
textile branch in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General's procurement division from 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 


Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3. 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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Columbus 15, Ohio 


*% Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


* Always Uniform 
*% Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


June, 1942, to August of this year (Legio 
ot Merit). Colonel Baldwin is a member « 
the firm of W oodward., Baldwin & Co I 
New York City. . . . Maj. Harris Ford. i 
Army service since the spring of 1942, ha 
resumed duties with the textile and indu: 
trial maintenance department of the Sher 
win-Williams Co. Charlotte office. He wil 
cover the South Carolina territory 


E. U. Lassen, left, ha 
been appointed assist 
ant chief engineer fi 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc 
electrical manufactur 
ing concern of Mi 
waukee, Wis. Mr 
Lassen, a native o 
jomed Cut 
1924 

He is experienced ii 
all divisions of the company’s business an 


Norway. 


ler-Hammer in 


is a member of numerous technical engineet 
ing Organizations. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT — Thre 
past chiefs of the War Production Board 
textile machinery branch, Robert S. Dempsey 
Clifton E. Watson and L. Marshall Newell 


were honored Nov. 15 in New York City at 
a dinner sponsored by textile machiner 
manufacturers and producers of equipment 


accessories and supplies. The gathering pai 


tribute to the three men in “recognition ot 


outstanding contribution and unselfish de 
votion to the industry's effort during th 
war emergency.’ Mr. Dempsey served wit! 
WPB until February, 1944, as chief of th 
textile, clothing and leather division's tex 
tile and sewing machinery section. Mr 


Watson, who is Southern sales manager for 


WPER 


Emmons Loom Harness Co.. 
in February. 1941. as chief of the 
mill maintenance 


textil: 
served a 
chief of the textile machinery branch fron 
Nov. 1, 1944, through last month. M: 
Newell, associated with Draper Corp., wa 
chief of the 
from May, 


section. then 


weaving machinery  sectiotr 


1942, to Nov. 1, 1943. deput' 


chief of WPB until January, 1944, chief of 


the textile machinery branch to Novemb« 
of last year, and served as a consultant unti 
WPB was replaced by the Civilian Produc 
tion Administration. M. H. Goldma 
has joined General Dyestuff Corp. follow 
ing service as chief of the dyeing and fin 
ishing branch, cotton and synthetic textile 
division of WPB’s textile clothing an 
leather bureau. . . . Laurie C. Dickson, wh 
headed the WPB carded yarn section, i 
now representing the Buscher Yarn Divisio: 
of Turner Halsey Co. in the Southern state: 
with headquarters at Charlotte. 


OBITUARY 


James Joseph Duncan, 58, of Belmon' 
N. C., formerly associated with the Acm 
Spinning Co., died at his home 
after some years of declining health. 


recent! 


H. L. Milholen, 64, died last August a' 


his home in Cooleemee, N. C.. after a lin 
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MILL ST ARCH || 


egi01 vering illness. He was assistant weave room 


er « verseer Of Plant No. 3 of Erwin Cotton 
Oo. i Mills Co., Cooleemee. He is survived by his 
d. is ife; five sons and four daughters. 

, ha 

rdu: Irwin Patton Graham, 57, sales repre- 


She: entative for the Terrell Machine Co. of 
harlotte, died in Greenville, S. C., Nov. 


wil 
| ). He is survived by his wife and one son. 
Leroy Emmett Kincaid, 75, of Gasto- 
ha ia, N. C., for many years overseer of card- 
aan g at Armstrong Mills, died recently after 
tf me years of failing health. He is survived 
ine y his wife, three sons and two daughters. 
Mi Frederick Norton Belding, 75, former 
Mr ice-president of Belding-Heminway Co., 
ec oO ied in Hartford, Conn., recently after a 
Cut ort illness. He is survived by one son and 
924 ne daughter. 
d ir 
an Frank C. Angle, 45, manager of the 
nee general machinery division held sales ofhces 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.. died Oct. 25 after an illness of several 
nonths. He is survived by his wite and two 
ms. 


General Electric Revyamps 
Motor Division Into Units 


Due to the large volume of elec- 
tric motor business and the advisa- 
bility of segregating it into an ar- 
rangement of operating units, the 
motor division of General Electric's 
apparatus department has been reor- 
ganized into four divisions and one 
section. W. H. Henry, formerly man- 
ager of the motor division, has been 
appointed assistant manager of in- 


M, dustrial divisions in charge of the 
wa motor business. The following di- 
tor vision managers have been appoint- 
so ed: A. W. Bartling, manager of frac- 
ibe tional-hp motor division; Elliott 
nti Harrington, manager of induction 
3 motor division; J. T. Farrell, man- 
ed ager of D-C motor division; and 
fin P. A. McTerney, manager of syn- 
aa chronous, large D-C, and gear-motor 
aa division. E. A. Green, who during 


the war has been on war manufactur- 
ing assignments, has returned to the 


03 motor organization as general as- 
sistant to Mr. Henry. D. E. Moor- 
oe head, recently discharged from the 
irmed forces, has been appointed as- 
istant to Mr. Henry to give parti- 
ular attention to motor sales activi- 
a ues. O. F. Vea will continue in 
v8 harge of motor marketing and pro- 
atl) motion section, and A. A. Merrill in 
charge of forecasting, order budgets 
= and statistics group for all motor 
lines, 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
a by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


CAN 

“4 

High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 


Westmoreland County, Pennsy|- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 
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(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 


Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Self-Scouring Processing Oil 
ls Developed By Sonneborn 


A new self-scouring wool fiber lu- 
bricant with remarkable wetting and 
detergent properties, which is said to 
offer important advantages over con- 
ventional self-emulsifying oils, has 
been announced by the textile chemi- 
cals division of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., New York. Improved features 
claimed for the new product, known 

s “Fybrol 1115,” are complete self- 
scourability and inherent ability to 
form a stable, opalescent solution 
(not an emulsion) which is soluble 
in hot water, oil and petroleum sol- 
vents and does not break at room 
temperatures or when diluted with 
cold water. Among other advantages 
claimed for Fybrol 1115, a sulfonat- 
ed hydrocarbon adaptable to all 
phases of wool processing, are uni- 
form distribution of the oil on the 
fiber throughout the various process- 
ing steps; utilization of residual Fy- 
brol 1115 for soapless fulling by the 
addition of a small amount of soda 
ash; ultimate removal of the oil by 
a simple water rinse. A four-page 
technical folder released by the tex- 
tile chemicals division of Sonneborn 
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The 
OUTSTANDING 
Conditioner 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


describes this new product and the 
ways in which it may be adapted. 
A copy of the folder may be obtained 
by applying to the textile chemicals 
division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, 


Monsanto Develops ‘Skylac,’ 
Lacquer for Plane Fabric 


A mew aircraft lacquer that’ as- 
sures greatly improved safety in air- 
plane operation by reducing fire 
hazards in lacquered surfaces was an- 
nounced Oct. 23 by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co, of St. Louis, Mo. ‘Skylac,” 
the new Monsanto finish, was de- 
veloped for use on fabric-covered, 
exterior control and plane surfaces 
and on interior decorative areas. It 
combines increased weather resist- 
ance, high tautening effect and ease 
of application with high fire resist- 
ance. In light fabric-covered planes, 
Skylac is expected to find wide use. 

As with other finishes, Skylac 
serves not only as an impervious 
finish but as a tautening agent on the 
fabric, adding measurable structural 
strength as the covering tightens 
around the airframe. Materials pre- 


speeds 


tions 


Textile Fibres 


Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
@ Reduces breakage of long fibers 


Minimizes ends down at high 


Provides control of static condi- 


Aids combing as well as carding 
Saves good fibres, lessens waste 


Improves employee morale 
through prevention of dust 


viously used to attain this effect wer 
either highly inflammable or ha 
poor weatherability. Skylac is now is 
commercial production at the Everett 
Mass., plant of Monsanto. 


- 


Philadelphia Mat Firm 


Moves To New Quarters 


E. M. Belknap, president, an 
D. W. Moor, Jr., secretary and trea-| 
surer of the American Mat Corp. an 
American Distributors Co., have pur 


chased and occupied a new building § 
Toledo, 


at 2018 Adams Street, 
About 10,000 square feet of floo: 
space will be devoted to showrooms 
and offices. 


SKF Industries Publishes 


Bearing Engineering Text) 


A 270-page technical book entitled 
Ball and Roller Bearing Engineerin 
by Dr. Arvid Palmgren, has beet 
published by SKF Industries, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to serve as a fun 
damental text on all phases of bear 
mg applications to industry. 


book, containing some 900 drawings 
and tables, begins with a technica 
description of common bearing types 
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ind continues through nine chapters 
f fundamental engineering studies. 
Both radial and thrust bearings are 
liscussed comprehensively, also the- 
ry and calculations on such subjects 
is the nature of rolling resistance, 
friction coefhcients, 
and deformations, 


friction torque, 
load dis- 
motion and inertia. Other 
hapters deal with studies in the car- 
rying capacity of ball and roller bear- 
ngs, bearing selection, design of 
bearing applications, mounting and 
lismounting, lubrication and main- 
tenance and bearing failures. The 
final chapter is made up of tables, 
conversion values and a description 
of symbols and abbreviation. 


‘ribution, 


Taylor Opens Offices 
As Industrial Consultant 


Walter C. Taylor, former secre- 
tary of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion but for a number of years as- 
sociated with the conciliation depart- 
ment of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, has resigned and 
opened an office at 915 15th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., as indus- 


trial consultant. It is his purpose to 
assist corporations with their labor 
relations problems, especially those 
pertaining to work loads and work 
assignments. 


Manhattan Rubber Wins 
Award for Advertising 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufac- 
turing Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., of Passaic, N. j., has 
been selected a ‘Direct Mail Leader” 
for 1945 for its advertising and sales 
promotion campaign, it was announc- 
ed at the annual meeting of the D1- 
rect Mail Advertising Association tn 
New York City recently. This, is the 
association's highest award. 


New Fluorescent Lamp 
Developed By Westinghouse 


Fluorescent lamps which furnish a 
new and warmer-appearing daylight 
color, known as 4500 degree white,’ 
soon will be in production, according 
to the lamp division of Westing- 
house Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Made possible by developing a new 


formula for making and mixing the 
phosphor crystals which produce the 
regular daylight and white light, the 
new color is described as about mid- 
way in color quality and also light 
output between the present standard 
white fluorescent lamp and the day- 
light lamp. The standard white and 
daylight lamps will still be available. 
Initially, the new color will be offer- 
ed in only the 400 and 100-watt sizes, 
the two most popular fluorescent 
lamps for industrial and commercial 
applications. 


Lawrence Leather Products 
Shown in Window Display 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. of 
Peabody, Mass., was featured in a 
recent window display at the South 
Station, Boston. Backgrounded by 
a poster showing airplane views of 
the Lawrence plants, the display 
showed shoes, coats, sporting goods, 
toys and finished leathers represent- 
ing some of the varied industrial 
uses of the Lawrence tannage of calf- 
skins, sheepskins, shearlings, side, 
patent and sole leathers. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


MULTI-V BELTS 


rately machined molds. 


oil and grit. 


B. F. Goodrich Multi-V Belts are true V belts 
of straight side construction made in accu- 
The two-ply cover 
takes plenty of wear and seals out moisture, 
Each load-carrying cord in the 
carcass is surrounded and cushioned in rubber, 
and the thick rubber base of the belts allows 
it to absorb the shock of sudden loads. The use 
of a special rubber compound in these belts 
produce 75 per cent less internal heat than 
other compounds, and the use of Agerite, a 
patented B.F. Goodrich ingredient, improves 
aging qualities as much as 200 per cent. 


B. GOODRICH, INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


Low stretch cords—floating 
in rubber carry load, take 


shock. 


STOCKS CHARLOTTE & GREENVILLE 
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Information on special 
B. F. Goodrich V-Belts 


WIRE GROMMET OPEN-END 
COTTON GROMMET OIL RESISTING 
STATIC DISCHARGING OIL PROOF 


is available on request 


* 


“Cool Rubber" shock 
absorber. 
heat-producing fab- 
ric here. 


Flexible cover takes wear, 
Seals carcass. 


No excess 


THE ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Cotton boods Market 


The absence of set-aside restrictions on certain types of 
cotton fabrics may not be construed by textile suppliers 
as a reason for non-acceptance of rated orders for these 
fabrics, the Civilian Production Administration announc- 
ed Nov. 12. 

Acceptance of CC ratings for those fabrics that have 
not been set aside under Direction 7 to M-328B, the low- 
cost apparel order, is required by Priorities Regulation 
l. Reports have indicated that apparel manufacturers 
who have been assigned ratings for such fabrics have 
had considerable difficulty in placing orders, CPA stated. 

Recent price increases granted by the Office of Price 
Administration under provisions of the Bankhead 
Amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
have affected combed cotton fabrics, terry products, 


COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 


Sling Agent 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one. 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. |. 
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huck and crash towels, corded napkins, 100 per cent 
American cotton bed and crib blankets and blanket-robe 
cloth. 

The increases in combed goods ceilings, averaging ten 
per cent, will result in very little change in the present 
withdrawn position of the fine goods market, according 
to reports in New York City’s Worth Street. A few 
houses may release some gray goods as a result of the 
OPA action, observers say, but generally selling houses 
will continue marking time until they see the long- 
awaited finished goods prices which will give them some 
idea .of just what proportion of the gray goods ceiling 
rise they may have to absorb. 

The unsettled labor picture continued to hold the 
attention of the majority of gray goods quarters with 
the opinion freely expressed that this situation is only 
adding one more reason for the cautious selling policies 
adopted by most mills. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET \ 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING | 


a 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The adjustable pricing provisions in the various cotton 
extile regulations have been brought into line with one 
nother and with most other price regulations, the Office of 
Price Administration announced Nov. 13. 

The action, effective Nov. 15, introduces one feature 
ommon to price regulations in other fields, and continues 
. second feature already applied to cotton textiles. They 
re: (1) In contracts with their customers, producers may 
nclude clauses providing that after a ceiling price is in- 
reased, the higher price may be charged for all goods re- 
maining to be delivered under the contract; and (2) The 
prohibition agaifist charging a higher price for goods 
ilready delivered is continued, unless OPA specifically au- 
thorizes this type of adjustable pricing. Permission will be 
granted only when it is necessary to encourage production 
and distribution, and when it does not conflict with the 
aims of price control. 

A 1945 cotton crop for the United States of 9,368,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight, based on information as 
of Nov. 1, has been forecast by the crop reporting board of 
the Department of Agriculture. The drop amounting to 
111,000 bales from Oct. 1 brings the indicated production 
to the lowest in any year since 1899, with the exception of 
1921; it compares with 12,230,000 bales produced in 1944, 
and the ten-year (1934-1943) average of 12,293,000 bales. 
Lint yield per acre for the United States, at 249.7 pounds, 
is 15 per cent less than the last year’s record yield of 293.5 
pounds, but eight per cent above the ten-year average. 

Deliveries of yarn are reported tight in all combed and 
carded counts. Mill representatives in the Philadelphia 
market assert that recent weeks have seen a low point in 
labor employment and hours worked. 

There appears to be a concerted effort by the trade for 
spinners to hold off increase in production and commitments 
in view of potential price increases. This, too, is held to be 
one of the outstanding reasons why most mills will take no 
commitments for 1946 in either combed or carded yarns. 

New uses for cotton yarn in addition to retarded produc- 
tion are said to cause continuing shortage of all counts. 

There are many New York yarn dealers who feel that the 
market will begin easing up after the turn of the year, re- 
gardless of the fact that mills have not even begun to scratch 
the surface as far as filling civilian inquiries are concerned. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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In the production of “developed” or 
“diazotized” colors, SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite is an 
important specification. This pure, free-flowing crys- 
tal of U.S.P. quality insures better results for cotton, 


rayon, or silk . .. color fastmess at minimum cost. 


Try SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite for dyes and dyeing 


—You can easily see the quality difference. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland Detroit New 
Orleans * New York Philadelphia * Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 
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SOLVAY 
SODIUM 
| NITRITE 


IP -2 Exclusive Incline- 
plane machine. Tests 
from single hair to 2,000 
grams tensile. 


Order 
Needed 
Testers 
NOW 


Send for your copy of the new Scott “Cat- 
alog 45 and Testing Handbook,” and plan 
on just what testing equipment you require. 
Our many models span the range of 
textile requirements for single fibre, single 
end, skein, tape, cord and fabric testing: 
tensile, hysteresis, burst, flexing, twist, REQUEST 

crepeage, etc., to | ton tensile. CATALOG 45 


WO 


4, 
Y 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY , GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Q. M. Inspection Zones Reduced To Three 


The Othce of The Quartermaster General has reor- 
ganized its inspection service in line with reduced pro- 
curements, the War Department has announced. Under 
the new set-up, the number of inspection zones has been 
reduced from 11 to three, headquarters of which are to 
be located at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, the 
California Quartermaster Depot, and the Chicago Quart- 
ermaster Depot. 

The inspection service, which operates under the su- 
pervision of the disncher of procurement, Ofhce of The 
Quartermaster General, is charged with the inspection 
of clothing, textiles and nearly all other supplies -pro- 
cured by the Quartermaster Corps for the Army. 

In order to effectively carry on inspections at con- 
tractors plants, branch offices will be established in each 
of the zones. In the Eastern Zone (Philadelphia), 
branch offices will be located at the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot, the New York Quartermaster Purchasing 
Othce and the Atlanta Army Service Forces Depot. 

Under the zone organization which has existed since 
establishment of the inspection service in April, 1944, 
headquarters for the 11 inspection zones were located 
at the Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Jef- 
fersonville, Kansas City, Chicago, Mira Loma, and Call- 
fornia Quartermaster Depots, and the San Antonio and 
Seattle Army Service Forces hag 


Charlotte Chemical Firm Builds Plant 


Construction of a $20,000 plant and office by Johnson 
Chemical Co. of Charlotte, manufacturer of textile 
chemicals, was begun recently. The company expects to 
move from its present quarters about the first of the 
year. The site of the new plant comprises 9,000 square 
feet. The structure will contain a large concrete ware- 
house and a front office of stucco. It will be of steel and 
concrete throughout and one story in height. Further 
expansion of the Johnson business is planned at a later 
date when additional property will be purchased adjacent 
to the present site and another building will be con- 
structed. 


Owens-Corning Sees Future for Fiberglas 


Reconversion plans of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, include creation of new facilities 
to manufacture superfine glass fibers for peacetime uses. 
The fibers, with average diameters as small as five one- 
hundred-thousandths of an inch, were used during the 
war for sound and heat insulation in the B-29s. The 
heat-insulating properties and light weight of the fibers 
also provide a basis for their use as inner linings for 
such articles as comforters, sleeping bags, mittens, hunt- 
ing jackets and other clothing. 

Possibility of using the fibers in pillows and mat- 
tresses is currently being explored by Owens-Corning. 
They would replace organic materials now used in bed- 
ding, eliminating bedding dust resulting from disinte- 
gration of those materials and causing the principal 
allergen of asthma victims. Other uses of fiberglas in- 
clude its replacement of kapok in life-jackets because of 
its buoyant qualities. Fiberglas cloths coated with syn- 
thetic rubber or resins is another material for which wide 
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ivilian uses are foreseen. Other potential civilian uses 
fiberglas advanced include tarpaulins, instrument 
ases, tents, awnings and other fabric products exposed 
o conditions that cause organic fabrics to mildew and 


of. 


Three Textile Patents Are Awarded 


Patent No. 2353644 on a detector bar having a series 
ff teeth on the lower edge which are intended to elimi. 
\ate lint and other foreign matter from one end of the 
‘etector bar holder has been granted to J. H. Burgess, 
verseer of weaving at: Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. The 
levice is designed to eliminate cleaning of the detector 
bar holder heretofore done by the fixer. Another object 
{ the invention is to provide a detector bar with teeth 
rounded at top side so that when a drop wire ts allowed 
to become lowered by a slack or broken warp end it will 
fall down between the teeth in the detector bar and not 
ride on straight surface as in the case of the ordinary 
detector bar. 

John C. Baucom and Ervin M. Dunn also have re- 
on a positive knock-off motion for a 
drawing machine. They claim that the patent will prove 
its worth to the textile industry in saving time in taking 
off lap-ups and saving of cork or other roller coverings 
of any type. Mr. Baucom ts card overseer at Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. Mr. Dunn is a former textile 
plant employee. 

A patent on a check device for picker sticks for looms, 
which comprises a reversible bracket secured to one side of 
the lay of the loom and having a spring secured thereto 
which extends downwardly, has been awarded Horace M. 
Phillips of Gastonia, N. C. The lower end of the spring 
engages and arrests the picker when moved outwardly by 
an incoming shuttle. The spring is further described as the 
type used on box looms, being a long leaf spring, and 
therefore the conventional spring used on the box loom can 
also be used as a picker stick check. 


ceived a patent 


Chart for Measuring Transference of Color 


A chart for measuring the transference of color has 
been issued by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and should prove valuable in rat- 
ing tests of sublimation, perspiration, washing, water, 
sea water, steaming, bleaching, dry-cleaning, crocking 
and damp hot pressing. The chart contains 24 Munsell 
Color Ships, arranged in four series, according to depth 
of each shade, and with six hues in each series. The 
chart was developed by the A.A.T.C.C. research sub- 
ommittee on transference of color and may be obtained 
trom the secretary of the A.A.T.C.C., Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


Georgia Textile Executives To Have Program 


A questionnaire, comprising queries from members 
of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia on fine 
points in slashing and weaving, will form the basis of a 
practical discussion at the meeting of the organization at 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Nov. 24. The session will begin 
at 9:30 a. m. in the physics building on the college cam- 
pus instead of the chemistry building as formerly an- 
nounced. 
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WEAVERS’ 
KNOTTER 


Concentrates months of practiced 
skill into a matter of hours—the 
time it takes to learn to operate the 
BOYCE Knotter... 


The skillful instrument of watch- 
like precision is built for rugged 
use— and is further protected by 
our Service of Preventative Main- 


tenance. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 S. MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern: C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Canada: HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WELLINGTON ST., TORONTO! 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO, $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Better-Engineered Instruments 
for Every Textile Operation 


Designed and built by pioneers of textile instrumenta- 
tion, Foxboro Instruments give you unerring guidance and 
control of production ...and keep on giving it for years 
without maintenance. Foxboro makes complete lines of 
indicators, recorders and controllers for temperature, 
pressure, flow, humidity and liquid level. Also special 
instrument control systems for: 

TEMPERATURE - Efficient automatic control systems for 
skein, package and rotary dyeing .. . and for kiers, slash- 
ers, dryers and scouring. 

PRESSURE - Pneumatic roll-loading systems that improve 
uniformity of output from dye padders, mercerizers, etc. 

Write for detailed information on the instrumentation 


you require. The Foxboro Company, 82 Neponset Ave.., 
Foxboro. Mass., U. S. A. 


FOXBORO Wstruments 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fiy Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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Bakelite Corp. Host To Industrial Editors 


The versatility of plastics and their widening acceptance 
in the principal American industries were demonstrated to 
nearly 100 editors and writers of the chief business and 
technical publications Nov. 9 when they were the guests of 
Bakelite Corp. at that company’s plant at Bound Brook, N 
]. The editors and writers made a tour through the plant, 
viewing all methods in the procedure of manufacturing 
“Vinylite” plastics. Following the tour they attended an 
exhibit of consumer products made of this material which. 
with talks by Bakelite officials, featured a luncheon. The 
visit to the plant was arranged to familiarize editors with 
post-war developments and product applications of this plas- 
tics material, 


Cotton-Textile Institute Program Announced 


The opening session of the 19th annual meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., Nov. 28-29, at the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel in New York City will be highlighted with 
addresses by Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., chairman of the board; 
Claudius T. Murchison, president; and Dr. Leo Wolman, 
professor of economics at Columbia University. Dr. Virgil 
Jordan, president of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, will deliver a luncheon address on “The Frame of 
the Future.”” A forum discussion of raw cotton in the textile 
picture will follow, to include a consideration of the cus- 
tomer’s report to the cotton textile industry and current 
textile research and education. 

Conditions and prospects of the world cotton textile in. 
dustry will occupy the first session of the second meeting 
day. W.C. Planz, president of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion, will discuss “Commercial Exports of Cotton Textiles.” 
Other conditions and prospects of the industry will be con- 
sidered by speakers authoritative in commenting on subjects 
broached. 

A textile design forum, concluding the meeting, Richard 
F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum will speak. Other 
forum speakers will be Dr. Royal B. Farnum, executive 
vice-president of the Rhode Island School of Design; Dr. 
Forrest L. Dimmick, professor of psychology, Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges; Michele Murphy, director of the 
Brooklyn Museum; and Ruth Reeves, noted designer. 


Alleviation Of Starch Shortage Is Sought 


Relief for those mills which are facing a shortage in 
starch is being sought through the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. At the suggestion of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a survey to determine 
fully the extent of the shortage and the location of shortage 
areas in all states will be made in order that the department 
may be guided in granting aid. In this connection, the 
A.C.M.A. has issued a questionnaire to mill managements 
with a request that they answer the queries pertinent to the 
starch shortage and requirements. 


Calco Plans Research and Service Center 


Construction on first units of the new research and tech. 
nical sales service center of Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has begun, with 
erection of the application and technical sales service labor- 
atory. This unit will become the new quarters for the pig- 
ment, paper and textile resin sections of the application 
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iboratory and technical sales offices for this group. When 
ympleted the new research and technical sales service cen- 
r will house all of the research and sales application lab- 
atories now located throughout the Bound Brook plant 
nd at the pigment department in Newark, N. J. Provision 
lso has been made for a cafeteria, library and an audito 
jum. 


Textile Industry Survey Has Threefold Purpose 


A survey of the textile industry will be made by Dr. 
Jules Backman of the faculty of New York University, 
1 member of the staft of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The purpose of the survey will be to de- 
termine the industry's record in costs, margins, and 
prices in former years; to analyze its service to Ameri- 
an economy; to assemble marginal data under which it 
has operated, and to study the losses which it has under- 
gone in past years in anticipation of the narrow margin 
markets which are inevitable in the future. 


American Viscose Reports Quarterly Earnings 


American Viscose Corp. has reported a net profit of 
$834,565 for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1945, equivalent, 
after preferred dividend requirements, to $.31 per share of 
outstanding common stock. These earnings compare with 
$1,015,619, or $.41 per share for the third quarter of 1944. 
The net profit of $3,475,321 for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1945, 1s equivalent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $1.50 per share of common stock outstand- 
ing. These earnings compare with $3,891,984, or $1.73 
per share for the corresponding period of 1944. 

The net profits reported above for 1945 are after deduct 
ing the high costs, including amortization of emergency 
facilities of $875,000 for the three months and $2,115,000 
for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1945, of initial opera- 
tions in starting up production of high tenacity rayon tire 
yarn with the new facilities at the corporation's Front Royal, 
Va., plant. 


Britons Make Tour of Carolinas Mills 


A British delegation representing the Rayon Weav- 
ing Association of England has been touring Carolinas 
textile mills for the purpose of exchanging ideas and 
studying the latest advancements in rayon weaving ma- 
chinery now in operation in this area. A. E. Aspinall of 
Manchester, Eng., representative for Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, Mass., accompanied 
the delegation. Members of the group, led by J. Nelson, 
were H. Dyson, secretary of the British Rayon Weaving 
Association, J. J. Duckworth, J. Hindley and §S. E. 
Emmott. 


More than 4,500,000 yards of nylon cloth, originally 
intended for parachutes, and quantities of nylon tape, 
thread and webbing recently was declared surplus by the 
Army and turned over to the Commerce Department 
for disposal. The Army also declared surplus 37,500,000 
yards of burlap and osnaburg strip, originally acquired 
tor camouflage purposes. This material was turned over 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for disposal, pro- 
bably to manufacturers of automobile cushions and up- 
holstered furniture. 
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FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 
the job. They save you time and money 
because they do last longer. They are pre- 
cision equipment, made right and finished 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 
Send for free samples-—today. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers cep | 
guarantee that your U. Sa 
S. Travelers will be . 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


Providence, R. |. Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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century. 


MITCHELLS 
REPRESSED OIL 


A saponified oil used in the 
woolen trade for over a 


Available today in the same 


high standard of quality. 


CENTURY STEARIC ACID CANDLE WORKS, INC. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every day 
of the year. Will never freeze when 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


.-. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next'job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


National Starch Plant Receives ‘E’ 


At impressive ceremonies attended by high ranking mili 
tary officers and civic leaders, the Dunellen, N. J., plant o 
National Starch Products, Inc., received the Army-Navy “E 
award for outstanding achievement in war production Oct 
13. The award was conferred by Lieut.-Col. James V. Dem 
arest of the Jersey City Quartermaster Depot before ai 
audience of 600 workers and guests in a large tent erected 
In making th 
presentation, Colonel Demarest lauded National's work fo: 
the war effort with these words of praise: 


for the purpose directly opposite the plant. 


“Your record 
during the years of war has been an excellent one. The 


National Starch Products, Ince., 
Dunellen, N. J., 
products required in the war and redeployment programs. 
right: Lieut.-Cel. James V. Demarest. Lieut. John F. McKean, President 
Frank Greenwall of National Starch, Dunellen Plant Manager Arthur J. 
Pulirey and Congressman Charles A. Eaton, a guest of honor. 


receives the Army-Navy ‘E” award at 
for excellence in the production of adhesives and starch 
Insets, left to 


developments, research work and facilities perfected—the 
28 new products developed in a ten-month period—ex- 
emplify the spirit of true Americanism found among you- 

the employees of National. 
well done.”’ 


My hat is off to you for a job 
Frank Greenwall. president of the company, was master 
In his address, Mr. Greenwall commended 
not only the employees of the Dunellen plant, but the 
members of all other departments 


of ceremonies. 
“whose co-ordinated 
efforts made possible this achievement and recognition.” 
The “‘E” award pennant was accepted by Arthur L. Pulfrey, 
manager of the Dunellen plant, who also paid tribute to 
the teamwork of other departments and branches, as well 
as to the inspired leadership of the operating heads of the 
company. The “E” pin citation was delivered by Lieut. John 
F. McKean of the Navy, who related personal combat ex- 
periences in the South Pacific in which the products pro- 
duced by National figured importantly. Sgt. Alson W. 
Brown, veteran infantryman and wearer of the Purple Heart 
and Bronze Star, presented token “E” pins to six represen- 
tatives of the plant. 


Dye Production Ample for Textile Needs 
Dyestuffs are being produc ed today in ample quantities 
to meet all requirements of the textile industry, George W. 
Burpee, president of General Aniline and Film Corp., said 
recently, pointing out that any current shortages of finished 
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textiles cannot be attributed to lack of dyes. His own com 
pany, he said, is now manufacturing some 3,700 different 
dyes and dye intermediates. General Aniline’s plant at 
Grasselli, N. J., is producing 800 different dyes and 700 
different dye intermediates. Its Rensselaer, N. Y., plant is 
turning out 1,200 different dyes and 1,000 different dye 
intermediates. 

“With the substantial easing up of the dyestuff raw mate- 
rials situation, which last summer was potentially serious, 
we have been able to maintain production on a very favor- 
able basis,"” Mr. Burpee said. ‘Today the demand is for a 
wide variety of dyes reflecting the consumer s desire to 
bring color into his life wherever possible. Where during 
the. war we produced huge quantities of a relatively small 
number of dyes, today we are turning out a large variety of 
dyes and dye intermediates to meet the demand of manu- 
facturers of many materials which require the use of color 
both for utilitarian and style reasons.” 

Mr. Burpee said that American dyestuff chemists and re- 
search workers were continuing to develop not only new 
dyes, but new and more efficient processes of dye making. » 
The introduction of many new synthetic fibers, he said, is a 2 


try which is being met as a result of our improved knowl- ea 


Clyde Horne of the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., was elected chairman of the South Central 
section of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists at the sectional meeting in Chattanooga 
Nov. 12. Other officers elected are W. K. Newman of 
Chattanooga, Peerless Woolen Mills, vice-chairman; 
A. J. Nelson of Springfield, Tenn., Springfield Woolen 
Mills, secretary; Bernard Bowman, Chattanooga, Central 
Franklin Process Co., treasurer, and Max Parker, Kings- 
port, Tenn., Holliston Mills, councilor. 
Dr. Raymond B. Seymour of the University of Chat- 
tanooga’s newly established Industrial Research Institute, 
speaker for the meeting, forecast further improvement 
in natural yarns, particularly cotton, through mechani- 
cal treatment. In this connection, he cited improvement 
by orientation of the fiber’s chain-like molecules and by 
binding molecules together so that less slippage takes 
place. He also pointed out how controlled twisting, the 
setting of stretched yarns with plastics and the treatment 
with colodial silica have produced stronger yarns. He 
emphasized that cotton will continue to he the leader in 
textiles because of its cost. 7 
A “victory” convention of the A.A.T.C.C. has been 
planned for Jan. 3-5 at Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City, under the auspices of the New York Séction. Mem- 
bers who plan to attend the convention and desire accom- 
modations should contact Miss Sylvia Peltonen, manager, 
housing bureau, American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, Room 1536, 233 Broadway, New York 


edge of the intricate of 


Despite the war's end, 1,200 employees of A. C. Law- 


rence Leather Co. of Peabody, Mass., will receive their 
semi-annual gift boxes this Christmas as well as a re- 
newal subscription to Reader's Digest. 
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(/ SPINDLE BUMPERS 


A, From the finest obtain- 


Vy able Leather. 
d CHECK STRAPS 


Made from the finest 
Hair-on leather. 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made from selected 
Hair-on leather. 


LUG STRAPS 


Strong, long wearing, 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


Looking to the future 


with a proud past... 


Ray Chemical Go. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Tested and Approved 


TEXTILE OILS 
CHEMICALS 
AND SOAPS 


Germany's Wartime Dyeing and Printing 


(Continued from Page 44) them were equipped to ru 
predetermined number of ends. 

Dye reels for rayon were of standard construction, bu 
not many were stainless-lined, although this type was con 
sidered the best. No large reels of 16 feet or more in lengt! 
were in use; a ten-foot box was about the largest employed 
Some mills had used the continuous method of dyeing ir 
the reel, but only one plant expressed an enthusiasm for th 
method. This particular plant was using a separate piece o! 
equipment for diazotizing and developing, similar to one 
which have been employed in this country. As this was a 
continuously operated machine, it was advantageous to do 
their dyeing in like manner. Many of the dye reels wer 
enclosed. There were as many different types of enclosure: 
as there are 1n this country. 

The drying of fabrics, wither cotton or rayon, 1s largely 
done on dry box enclosed frames. The significant point of 
this frame drying is that many of these frames are pin 
frames. The development of the automatic overfeed by 
Kranz of Aachen has stimulated the use of the pin frame 
They are used to produce anti-shrinkage finishes on cottons, 
although results are not as good as those obtained by other 
methods. A large yardage of rayon crepes, bemberg sheers 
and spun rayon fabrics are finished on these frames. In the 
drying of rayon, great care 1s exercised to control the heat 
as it is felt that drying temperature should never exceed 
220° F. The claim is made that exposing rayon to high 
heat has a damaging effect on the fiber or filament, that 
hand is affected and that there is a loss in strength. For this 
reason, frames are very long and operation speeds low. All 
operators concur on this matter of heat and low temperature 
drying is religiously adhered to. 

There is a contradiction evident in the processing of 
rayon. As previously stated, all rayon is chlorine bleached 
and while the active chlorine is quite low and well con 
trolled, there is a possibility of weakening the fabric by this 
procedure. The contradiction is that this is followed by 
careful heat control to preserve the strength of the material. 

Printing is a very important and well developed part of 
the industry. Printing machines are standard and all ma- 
chines observed were equipped with dry boxes. These boxes 
were of the spider type and were very large. They had to 
be large in order to dry at the reduced temperature. En- 
graving is mainly mill and dye, pentagraph or photo, with 
more extensive use made of photo engraving than is cus- 
tomary in this country. 

There is a much wider use of such colors as algosols, 
napthols and rapidogens, as well as vats, by the print mills 
The proportion of application and blotch patterns to dis- 
charge types is very much higher and the size of repeats 1s 
necessarily smaller. Pattern style is different in that many 
colored, heavy covered designs are used. These tend to 
become monotonous. 

Several agers were of interest—one using the well known 
spider arrangement of rollers. The cloth formed a box 
around the outer rolls and progressed inward, actually form- 
ing a skein with the rolls between each lap. When the 
fabric reached the center, it passed OVCr a roller set at a 
45° angle and came out of the side of the ager. In this 
manner only the back of the cloth comes in contact with the 
rolls. Another type which was used for crepes had a set of 
carrying rolls between the top and bottom ones and set off 
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enter, so the cloth ran at a slight angle between rolls. 


herefore there was onlv a short distance between rolls and 
- ny tendency to form creases was minimized. This ager 


vas also separated into three sections with compensators 


bu 
etween sections controlling individual motor drives for Wit 


ach section, Elongation or shrinkage of the fabric in the 
Tu ; 
gt team atmosphere was taken care of in this manner. Print 
fee washers were regular full width, or rope types. The rope 


Be nachines in many instances were built by the individual 

th plants according to their own ideas. In finishing, the use 

See f the pin frame has been noted. 

mes f= =6' While I. G. Farben did a great deal of work on resin Z 

+ finishes, the use of the finishes was not taken up by the 7 > 

do . finishing mills to any great extent. In fact, some mill people 7 

“wu poke disparagingly of the resin finishes and did not make >» 

_ use of them. No mention was ever made of shrinkage con- . ‘ 
trol problems on spun rayons, There was no. indication of — 

rely work having been done with the resins in connection with \ 

5 pin frames that would approach the work being done in ine 

England along these lines. Finishing operations otherwise 

by were pretty much the same on rayon and cotton, as those 3 P Mg 

used in this country. 


Generally speaking, mills were well equipped and well 


operated, emphasis being placed on the execution of the ; 
printing. Among other items of interest was a new line of | 


dyes. These were called “Astrasons”’ and were developed 


the natural 


primarily for printing on acetate. They have a brilliance 


equal to the bright basis colors. are fast to washine and enzyme desiz r that 
have good-to-excellent fastness to light. Mulls that have Y e 
used them preferred them to the acetate colors. leads on all 5 counts! 


— 


Dexter Forms Textile Chemical Division 
1. EXSIZE IS SAFE... its gentle, thorough action 
Dexter C hemical Corp. of New ) ork City has ‘or- cannot weaken cloth or damage even sheerest fab- 
ganized a textile chemical division, with Joseph B. Evans or 
as director of sales and Sidney M. Edelstein as technical 


director. The new division 1s expected to be fully func- 2. EXSIZE WORKS EVENLY Pets rapidly Ses leaves 
tioning by the first of the year. It will manufacture and 
distribute chemicals for use in dyeing and finishing 
rayon, cotton, wool and other fibers and will engage in - | EXSIZE IS EASY TO USE. __ is «imple to prepare 
research on textile chemicals and textile processing. ghd, 
Laboratories and offices will ‘be located at the Dexter 
plant. Mr. Edelstein, a graduate of M.I.T., has. been 


materials supple, elastic, soft, with good “hand.” 


store and use. Requires no expensive, elaborate 
preparation. 


connected with Hart Products Corp. as director of re- 4 

search and prior to that had executive experience in the e EXSIZE GIVES UNIFORM RESULTS . .. turns out 
textile industry. Mr. Evans is connected with the Cel- clean, absorbent fabrics ... never results in a 
ludye Corp. and, after the first of the year, Celludye spotty job. 


Pigments will be distributed exclusively by Dexter Corp. 


EXSIZE IS ECONOMICAL ... vives maximum sat- 
isfaction at minimum cost. Hundreds of yards of 
cotton or cotton-mixed cloths can be desized with 
Exsize for a few pennies. 


Use our laboratories for your tests. There's 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with you in 
your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


A. low cost eyuthelic organic compound of 


Copr. 1945, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


exceptionally high detergent value. Effec-— 

tive tn hard PABST SALES COMPANY 
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MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 
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Company Aiding Education of Technicians 


By encouraging development of existing personnel, onc 
organization has set in motion a plan to fill the war-caused 
gap in the stream of young chemistry and engineering stu 
dents.. As an investment in the future of theeir own person 
nel, Hagan Corp. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and its subsidiaries, 
Hall Laboratories and Calgon, Inc., have announced a 
broad-gauge plant to back members of their staff in getting 


college educations in night school which will serve to up- , 


grade them in their work with the three companies. 

The companies will pay half the tuition and fees for any 
course the individual enters, and on attainment of a degree, 
will pay the other half, according to Dr. 
Everett P. Partridge, left, who will su 
pervise the plan. The idea is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that many technical staft * 
members already have given years to 
night school courses to improve them- 
selves at their own expense and that 
the companies stand to gain from this 
broadening of horizons through college 
or university courses in chemustry, engineering or other 
subjects. 

Hagan Corp. ts an engineering organization specializing 
in systems for combustion control of industrial boilers and 
furnaces, its work branching out into many other fields in- 
volving control in the last few years. 


A Banker Looks At Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from Page 24) normal conditions return. For 
some years prior to the war you were carrying out improve- 
ment programs aggressively and your foresight enabled you 
to meet the demands of war. The machinery worn out by 
continuous wartime use will be replaced as soon as new 
machines are available. But there are still some mills that 
are operating with inadequate plants and outmoded machin- 
ery. They can make a profit now, but when the pinch comes 
they cannot survive. 

When the heavy civilian demands have been met, this 
great productive capacity can quickly overrun normal de- 
mands, and when competition from other sources enters the 
picture, it 1s going to be necessary to apply self-regulation 
and restraint if you are to avoid building up excess inven- 
tories and the consequent risk of heavy losses from declining 
prices. I believe, therefore, that after the. acute needs have 
been met, as an industry, you will have to discard the third 
shift in your operations. For some this may appear a difh- 
cult thing to do as competitive factors narrow profit mar- 
gins, and there seems to be a chance to gain some individual 
competitive advantage by maintaining a third shift. But, 
for the good of the industry as a whole, I believe these mills 
should face the problem with courage and in a spirit of 
co-operation for the good of all. 


I also believe that plans for plant expansion should be 
developed with the idea of increasing efficiency, cutting 
operating costs, using new fibers, and balancing production, 
and not just to add to the total output of yarn and cloth. 
Under the stress and extravagances of wartime operations, 
most businesses have developed many wasteful and ineffi- 
cient habits. We have overlooked so many of the smaller 
economies which in the aggregate can seriously affect the 
profit margin in normal times. It has been so easy to say, 
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Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 
Our technical staff always 
at your service. 
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Oh, well, if we don’t spend it, the government will take it 


This is a vicious habit and we must quickly re- 


im to the practice of economy and self-discipline in our 
perations. 

Closely allied with the development of better “know 
ow" in the mechanics of operation is the important field 
textile research. Here again your industry ts moving 
orward with a practical program. | firmly believe the solu- 
on to many textile problems is going to be found through 
continuous and intensive research, through improvement in 
Id products, discovering new uses for cotton fibers, devel- 
ping new processes and finding ways to reduce production 
Therefore, the management and technical staff of 
very mill must be research minded and must work closely 
ith the research organizations if the results of research are 
to be beneficial. 

In conclusion may I emphasize again that the success of 
iny business depends upon management. There can be no 
ubstitute for good management, and in the long range 
rm riod. when the real testing time comes, the ability ot 
ach textile plant to meet its particular problems will be 
letermined by the foresight and judgment its management 
has shown in preparing to meet highly competitive condi 
tions. It is not too soon to begin making adequate prepara 
ions now when conditions are favorable, and an important 
part of these preparations is the building of a young, vigor 
us, Courageous organization. How well your plant applies 
the results of broad research, and how efficient your opera 
tions become through machiriery modernization and replace 
ment, will indicate the quality of your management and 
determine the future of your mill. 


CPA Sponsors Statistical Research Room 


To acquaint industry with statistical data collected by 
the War Production Board and its predecessor agencies, 
the Civilian Production Administration established Nov. 
19 a statistical research room for a six-week period, to 
end Dec. 28. The exhibits are open Monday through 
Friday of each week, from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., in the Social 
Security Building, Washington, D. C. Exhibits include 
some material which could not be published during the 
war for reasons of military security, such as factual 

" reports on production, materials consumption and inven- 


Information relative to individual firms is not 


included in the exhibit. Only summary facts are pre- 


ASSISTANT. 


Wetting Agent . . . Dyeing Assistant .. . Water 
Brighter Shades . . . 


Effective im hard water, ocid or atkoline baths. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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lor PAPER Service!” 


TEXTILE company buyers in five states will tell 
you that—from experience! 


Of course they mean service “in reason.” We 
can’t—and haven’t—performed miracles in these 
days and months of unsettled production on the 
part of even the biggest mills in North America 
from whom we normally receive supplies. 


But if it is available—Henley can very likely 
supply you, either with such quantities as you 
need, or sufficient to tide you over an emergency 
requirement. 


Just as examples: 


CASE LINERS—to your own: specifications 

CONE WRAPS—white, color, all sizes, printed 
and plain 

WAX WRAPS—for rayon and combination yarns 


TAPES—sealing and slasher, and labeling tape 
for automatic machines ' 


Simply to test out Henley service as it fits 
into your own special needs, tell us about 
them—addressing the High Point headquarters. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 


Distributors & Converters 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GASTONIA, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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For All Fabrics 
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A 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Verrell Machine (0.3. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
F. Notman Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
FE. W. S. Jasper, Inc.., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


igh Grade 
BOBBINS 


SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Emblem of 
BUSINESS CHARACTER 


Rice Leaders 
of ee 


Alssociation 


Represents High Standing in 
PRODUCT ~ POLICY 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


ern Representatives: = 


Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Gastonia, N.C... 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
. « Belton C. Plowden 

Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford 


October Rayon Shipments Up 13 Per Cent 


Rayon shipments reached the year’s high during Octobe: 
and showed a substantial 13 per cent increase from 59,800, 
OOO pounds in & ptember to 67,600,000 pounds last month 
states Rayon Organon, published by Textile Economics Bu 
reau, Inc. Filament rayon deliveries at 52,600,000 pound 
were up ten per cent and staple shipments of 15,000,006 
pounds were 26 per cent above September. These increase: 
due not only to more working days in October but also 
to treer supplies of raw materials. 

Ten months’ shipments apereg rated 6344.700.000 pounds 
of rayon yarn and staple fiber, a quantity nine per cent above 
the like 1944 pe riod. 198,200,000 pounds 


was rayon filament yarn, 


Of this figure, 
per cent above last year, and 
135,500,000 pounds was cul staple, two per cent below a 
Through October, 35 


— 


year ago. 600,000 pounds of viscose 
and cupra filament yarn and 140,600,000 pounds of acetate 
yarn were delivered. In the same period, viscose staple 
deliveries amounted to 103,500,000 pounds and acetate 
staple 32,000,000 pounds. 

Although rayon stocks continue low, they have shown 
slight increases for the last few months, reaching a total of 
11,700,000 pounds on Oct. 31. 
Oct. 31, 1944, but far below 


Third quarter 1945 production was three per cent below 


This ts fi e per cent above 
“normal.” 

the second quarter level, states the Organ m. Nevertheless 
the aggregate nine months’ output was ten per cent above 
last year’s January-September total. During the third quar 
ter 152,700,000 pounds of continuous filament yarn (109,- 
43,500,000 
pounds of acetate) and 41,000,000 pounds of staple fiber 
(30,900,000 pounds of viscose and 10,100,000 pounds of 
acetate) or a total of 193,700,000 pounds of rayon were 
produced. The 200,600,000 
Total 588,300,000 
pounds this year compared with 533,500,000 pounds from 
January to September, 1944, 


200,000 pounds of viscose and cupra and 


second quarter total was 


pounds. nine months’ output was 


The decline in viscose and cupra yarn and viscose staple 
during the third quarter was caused by employees’ vacations, 
refurbishing of plants and the V-J] Day and Labor Day 
holidays. Acetate yarn and staple production in the third 
qué arter showed a contrary trend to that of viscose and cupra, 
increasing slightly in the case of acetate yarn but by 11 per 
This difference in trend indicates a 
freer supply of raw materials. 


cent for acetate staple. 


Small Manufacturers Fight Patent Change 


Plans for a counter-offensive against attacks on the United 
States patent system are being formulated by the National 
Patent Council, comprising a membership of representatives 
of 28 classes of industries. The new organization, controlled 
by smaller manufacturers, is headed by John W. Anderson, 
president.of the Anderson Co. of Gary, Ind., 


quarters are located. 


where head- 
Mr. Anderson also is president of the 
American Fair Trade Council. “Smaller manufacturers, who 
employ most American factory workers,”” he said, “‘also 
originate and produce most of the patented inventions upon 
which industry is based.”’ 

American supremacy in invention and technological prog- 
ress will be endangered by compulsory licensing of patents 


as set forth tn several bills now pending in Congress, R. J. 


Dearborn. chairman of the committee on patents of the: 


has declared. He 


National Association of Manufacturers. 
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lecried licensing of patents as being damaging to small 
uusiness and independent inventors, legitimatizing piracy 
of inventions. While the United States patent system was 
described by Mr. Dearborn as being far from perfect, ‘we 
annot maintain and advance our industrial supremacy if 


we depart from it.’ he added. 


Gains of Industrial Equipment Industries Listed 


Included in a report of wartime accomplishments in 
industries operating under the general industrial equip 
ment division of the War Production Board are electric 
motors, baling presses, lubrication equipment, industrial 
power trucks, fans and blowers, dust collectors, conveyor 
and mechanical power transmission—all representing in- 
dustries important as suppliers in the field of textiles. 
The WPB report embraced facts submitted by the indi- 
vidual branches operating under tc division. 

The motor industry, in general, did not convert to 
other products, according to the report. It continued to 
build electrical equipment. There was little new plant 
construction in this industry. However, the motor indus- 
try expanded from a pre-war output of $17,000,000 per 
month to a peak of $82,000,000 per month with a total 
of $934,.000,000 1n 1944 and $920.000.000 in 1943. Ten 
manufacturers engaged in the baling press industry 
maintained production without any important expansion 
of facilities. Multiple shift operations enabled the in- 
dustry to meet the civilian demand in addition to direct 
military requirements. 

The lubrication equipment industry, by restrictions of 
the number of items produced, met all essential civilian 
requirements during the war period. Since lubrication 
equipment was adaptable to military items little conver- 
sion was required. The ten largest producers in the in- 
dustry either expanded facilities or operated plants con- 
structed by Defense Plants Corp. in production of mili- 
tary items. In the industrial power truck industry, due 
to the manpower situation and in part to the encourage- 
ment given to industry by the Army and Navy to install 
material handling equipment, the use of industrial power 
trucks by industry increased to the point that require- 
ments per month in 1945 were three times those of 1942. 
Production reached a peak of $13,000,000 per month. 

The fan and blower industry throughout the war suc- 
cessfully accomplished all of its required production by 
subcontracting and by close co-operation. The industry 
came from a pre-war capacity of approximately $50,000,- 


TEXTILE SOFTENER 


Ideal for Bleached Goods but an excellent all- 


Imparts Soft, Pleasing 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chating and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


SOAPS OILS FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia. 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE, C. 


YPRENE 


TEMPLE ROLL 


ORIGINAL OIL PROOF TYPRENE 


Regular 7 thread per inch cut, used 
by the majority of mills for high qual- 
ity weaving of finest silks and rayon 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0.Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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000 per year to a peak capacity of about $110,000,000 
per year despite the fact that part of the industry was 
engaged in output of equipment foreign to its normal 
product. Production capacity in the dust collector, pre- 
cipitator and air filter industries was increased from a 
pre-war level of $25,000,000 per year to approximately 
$40,000,000 per year. 

The war created a greatly increased demand for the 
conveyor and mechanical power transmission products, 
and production was increased by more intensive use of 
available facilities. There was no large-scale expansion 
of the industry and no complete new plants were built, 
although a number of companies increased capacity by 
additions and new equipment. Many of the manufac- 
turers did subcontract work on mechanical parts in ad- 
dition to their normal products, but production of con- 
veyors and mechanical power transmission equipment 
was doubled and tripled during the war years. The pro- 
duction peak was reached in December, 1943, when the 
monthly output of the entire industry was estimated at 
$34,250,000, an annual rate of $411,000,000. 


New Infra-red Units Are Available 


Availability of two new infra-red units for use with 
reflector type (R40 or RE40) infra-red or drying lamps 
has been announced by Carbomatic Corp. of New York 
City. The units are model W6, designed for six lamps, 
and model R12 for 12 lamps. Reflector type lamps in 
any size (125, 250 or 375 watts) may be used. The units 
are designed for maximum flexibility, and may be used 
for many applications where heat is desired in baking, 
drying, evaporating or preheating. The Carbomatic 
portable units are made of heavy-gauge metal, rigidly 
constructed, with complete flexibility for adaptation at 
any angle or in any position.. Additional information 
may be secured from Carbomatic Corp., 117 West 63rd 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. Ask for catalog PE. 


Latin America Becomes Cotton-Conscious 


The Industrial Company of Orizaba, one of the most 
important cotton textile concerns of Mexico, employ- 
ing about 5,000 workers in its four factories, has an- 
nounced plans for the investment of 25 million pesos 
in new machinery that will permit greatly increased pro- 
duction. Elimination of much costly hand labor will re- 
sult, according to Hugh Torres, manager of the company, 
as well as complete transformation of other production 


phases. 


During the coming years Peru will concentrate on the . 


cultivation of cotton and manufacture of cotton pro- 
ducts, according to Javier Fernandez of the Peruvian 
Cotton Exchange, who recently arrived in this country 
from Lima. “‘Cotton-growing in my country is in its in- 
fancy. The cotton is of good quality and we hope to in- 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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crease the production a great deal within the next few 
years,’ Fernandez stated. He is in the United States for 
six months to visit the large cotton-growing sections of 
the country and inspect textile mills. 


Wilmotte Opens New York Laboratory 


A branch laboratory of Wilmotte Laboratory, Inc., 
of Washington, D. C., offering complete engineering 
services in the application of electronics to industrial 
uses, recently was opened by Raymond M. Wilmotte, di- 
rector, at 236 West 55th Street, New York City. During 
the war Wilmotte Laboratory devoted its activities large- 
ly to research and development in radar, fire control and 
other special devices for the Army, Navy and Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. The new labora- 
tory has been opened to combine these facilities in pro- 
viding industrialists with engineering services applying 
potentialities of electronics to their processes. 


New Emulsion Imparts Water Resistance 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., has developed a wax 
emulsion known as S-V Fabrisec which, when mixed 
with a rinse water, imparts water resistance to fabrics. 
Although intended for use primarily by laundries, the 
fluid conceivably can be employed by textile finishing 
plants. 

Scientists who developed S-V Fabrisec state that it 
does not fill in the spaces between fibers, and thus fabrics 
treated with it retain porosity. Nor, it is said, does the 
emulsion make a fabric stiff. The wax itself is indiscern- 
ible and does not alter color or appearance, at the same 
time being non-toxic and non-inflammable. Starch may 
be used in conjunction with the application of S-V Fab- 
risec, 


Sulfa drugs cam be made effective against species of 
bacteria that ordinarily resist their action by using them 
in combination with certain synthetic dyes, Prof. F. S. 
Thatcher of McGill University, Quebec, Canada, claims 
to have discovered. Dyes found most effective in this 
way are known as methylene blue and brilliant cresyl 
blue. Both of these dyes are able to check the growth of 
bacteria, it is claimed, but when used in combination 
with one of the sulfa drugs the concentration of both 
dye and sulfa compound is much lower than when either 
is used alone. 


FAST 
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Exceptionally Fast Wetting . . . Has Real De- 


duces Brighter Shades . . . Can Be Used On 
Any Type of Fabric . . . With Any Dyestuff. — 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE | 
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To suit your Ring 


Our 1000-odd styles 
and sizes inrings 
from 1%” to 634” en- 
able you to enjoy the 
advantages of the 
famous DIAMOND 
FINISH on EVERY 
spinning and twisting 


operation. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (455) 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ie Twister Rings since 1873 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, office 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize tha 


, and répreseniatives O] manujacturers of te vtile equipment ana supplies 
f operaiing execuilves are frequently in née ed of information. 


ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 28638.Archer Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse 
603 Stewart Ave 5. W Atianta, Ga F. H. Webb. Dist. Mer. Sou. Sales 


Reps C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave Decatur, Ga Phone Dearborn 6267 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte. N. C.: William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn Phone Chattanooga 


88-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans. La Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. C.. New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St.. Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr LL. & 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8S. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. ©. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bide Atianta. Ga.: Room 309. Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse. Wilkinson Bivd Chariotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: EK. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Clift, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T 
Bunce. Plant Mer.. Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127: Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Piant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE. 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP... S. Charleston, W. Va Sou. Distributors 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. §& 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Raiph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 150 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN C©CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex.., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Spartanburg. 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-K.noxville-Nashville: Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S&S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Il.;: Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES C©CO., Hartsville, 5. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.;: European Rep Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte. N. C. Peter & 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte. N 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert. Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 


Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box .481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, & 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 3713, Boyvee L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 


lotte. N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. 5S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse. Atianta, Ga.;: Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke, Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, S. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co... Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.: Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass Sou. Offices 
and Piant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave... F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S.. C.: Kenneth Karns, P. O Box, 646, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville .S. C.; Textile MIM Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 5S. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118145 W 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, Mer 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOXBORO CO., THE, 82 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W. 
Barron, The Foxboro Co., 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.: S. C. Alexan- 
der, The Foxboro Co., 2012 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. C.: G. E. Clark. The Fox- 
boro Co., 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md.: E. L. Stark, The Foxboro Co.. 
1710 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex.: L. W. Parten, The Foxboro Co., 608 Fannin 
St., Houston 2, Tex.; W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co., P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; David Warriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 
18. La 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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for Dependability The product and its performance are one and the same 
p- for Dary Always Dependable. Always Superior 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


: TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

ICESSED sonn HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. 
symeot or JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOK 515, SPARTANBURG. 5. C. 


Discover Dary dependability for yourself, see a Dary 
representative today! 


~ 1m GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


sox VM Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 

C; ‘Mi Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


| Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE C0. 
ces © 1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


ASHEVILLE-NOARTH-CAROLINA 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ea, Southern Representative 


COLE 


TANKS 
VAIS 
BOILERS 


Siainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


| T. J. DIGBY, IR. + BOX 244 PHONE IS9-W GREER, S. C. 
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WENTWORTH 


Travelers 


Double Duty 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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GATES RUBBER CO., Denver i7, Colo. Seles Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Filth 5St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham. 
Ala 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.;: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter. 
Sou. Saies Mgr. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
held, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFPF CORPF.. 435 Hudson St New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Me 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. 
Ga rel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: Raiph Gossett. 
15 Augusta St Greenville, 5S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523 
Greenville, S C.. Tel. 150 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C Phone 3-9573 Fr. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028 
Atianta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, J! Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting 8St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana. 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.: Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.: Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts Monree, La.: Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth 5St.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co.. 342 Nelson 8t., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad and Fourth St Chattanooga, Tenn.: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McPetters. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.;: G. P. 
King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY. HENRY H.,. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON €& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: O. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwovyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 302'4> Otterey Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. Atlante, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
& 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atianta, Ga Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, 5S. C Montgomery & Crawtiord, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.;: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C 
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KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Office: § — 


Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Green 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin; Te 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bide 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, & , 
C., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville. S. C.: Luke 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewoo 
Birmingham, Ala 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave.. Gastonia, N. C 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 17 | 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer S. C. : 
LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 3-428 

Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville. S. C “Sy 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4. N. C 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sov 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, } 
©. Box 1044, Greenville. 8S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Sellin 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New Englan 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bide... Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland. O. Sou Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Fred C 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Fran) 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main st.. ¥ 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromle 

& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 18. La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., 201 W. First St 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferso: 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr.. 80% 
Masonic Temple Bldg... New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offic: 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ iv 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, S. C., Tel. 216; Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia. N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her 3 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, S 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 5S 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. O. Box 841 
Greenville, 8S. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: Edwin W 
Kiumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith, P. O 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Main Office, 315 Peachtree St.. N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textil. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wi-. 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Specia! 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P.O. Box 1313, Greenville. S. C.. Phone 1302 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co t 
Church St Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn é 

é 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


> 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 


PEASE & Co., 11945 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C 
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Johnson Company 


4 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DDT 


Licensed manufacturers and suppliers of 5% DDT 
in industrial quantities. Immediate shipment. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTERING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


>! 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CONDOR = 
RUBBER®@® 
COVERED 
ROLLS 


WITH 


FLEXLASTIC* 


COVERING 


help maintain your production, give 
you longer wear and trouble-free service 


On mercerizing range, scutcher, padding machine. 


washer or other textile equipment which requires rubber 
covering, Condor Rolls and Rubber-Lined Tanks increase 


production with long life and trouble-free service. 


Each is designed for your specific job. Each is suited 
to your particular operating conditions and give you 


maximum service and efficiency. 
FACTORIES: North Charleston, S. C.; Passaic, N. J.; Neenah, Wis. 


KEEP AHEAD WITH MANHATTAN 


* The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. 


\ 
\ Sist YEAR Only MANHATTAN can meke FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAY NHATTAN, INC. 


Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 


PATENTEO 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 
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PENICK & FORD. LTD... INC... 420 Lexington Ave New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer 805 Bona Allien Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Oa J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
n. ¢ Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bide Spartanbure. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO... Belmont. N. C 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div Grant Bide 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte. N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Maer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N 


and 
815 Com- 


and Health 
Oftice, 


(Group Accident 
Tenn. Southeastern Div 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP... Conshohocken. Pa. Process Eng!- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L. Sequovah Village. Knoxville 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574; N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4. 
ny. ¢ Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudiey B. Setzier, 410 E. lith St Rome, Ga 
Tel. Rome 8275; E. Niessen, V.-Pres.. Pardee Lane. Wyncote, Montg. Co., Pa., 
Tel. Ogontz 1419 
RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178. New- 
ton. N. C. 
RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE. Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830: Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atianta 1. Ga. Tel. Hemiock 1677, Chariotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray 
RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office 
E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305, C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. ©. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 
ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer.. 1109 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes. 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 


Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. &S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045, Greenville. 
5S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Cheriotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies S. Smart. Jr.. Selling Agts. Atlanta. Ga.. John L. Graes, Mer., 


and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C.,. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel. E. A. Seott. A. Pate. Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant 
734 Wilmore Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Northern end Export Rep.: Standard Mill 


Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 
N. Market St Dallas, Tex 

SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20. N. Y¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mer., Lubricants 
Dept 50 W. 50th St New York 20, N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industria! 
Products, Shell Oil Co Inc 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Mad Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg. Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 22-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oj] Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext 
Greensboro. N. C P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Ol] Cx Inc Pinckney 
Court, Spartangure. S. C J. C. Metzge. Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co., Inc 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia, 8S. C.;: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atlanta 3 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta 
Oa Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn Houston, Tex Jackson. Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon. Ga Montgomery, Ala.: Nash- 
ville. Tenn.: New Orleans. La 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St Atianta, Ga 
State Offices: Atlanta. Ga Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville. Fla.: Columbia 
5. © Chariotte, N. C Nashville. Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reprs 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: L. M. Kay. 332 Eighth St 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland. Fla R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1. Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31. 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt. P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta.. Raleigh. N. C.: 
Marion EK. Williams, 2837 Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 


Hillsdale Ave 
P. ©. Box 756 Columbia. 8S. C.: P 


Tenn 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. S. C 


A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia, N. C N. C. Rep Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7777 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St Kingsport, Tenn Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox. V-Pres.. Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (“‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043, Greenville, S. C 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. 8S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. N. C Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia. S. C.: Tennessee District Office 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
5S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
P. ©. Box 2399. Greensboro. N. C H. W. Causey. 215 Middleton Drive. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. FPietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8S. C 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham Sst... S.W Atlanta, Ga E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.. N.E 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.: S. C. Smith. 2526 


Delwood Drive. N. W., Atlanta. Ga 
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SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. 


Co.. INC., Gafiney. 8. C 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N.C 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St Char 
lotte. N. ¢ Benson Davis, Mgt 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur. Ll. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bide Atianta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dilion 
Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs George A. Dean. H. A. Mitchell, Mont 
gomery Bide Spartanburg. S&S. C.; W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 5. C H. F 
lay P. O. Box 1303. Cherilotte. N. C W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montevalk 


Lane, Birmingham, Al; 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn. Sales Reprs 
Maple Ave Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbian 
Mutual Tower! rel. 88-7117, Memphis, Tenn M. A. Hawkins. 3813 General 
ravylor St Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orlean La H. Cc. Jones and W. L 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. 5.W.. Tel. Main 4110 
Atianta. Ga.: W. D. Low. Fox Drive. Chattanooga, Tenn G. J. McLernan. 209 
Hubbard St.., Antonio. Tex Cc. W. Lynch. 2814 Arcadia St Charlotte 
N. © 


A. Y. Bristoll, 104 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office 
boro, N. C Cc. W. Cain, Mer 
and Piant,. 621 E 
{mann, Jr Asst. V.-Pres 
i Sam Zimmerman, Jr 
268 McDonough Bivd Box 1496 
ern Shutties, a division of Stee! 
ville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr 


Office and Plant, 2100 
Guilford 
Henry P 
McBee Ave 
and Mer. ol 


W. Allegheny Ave 
Bank Bidg Box 1917. Greens 
Godwin, Saies and Service 
Box 1899. Greenville. 5. C 
Southern Divisions; Davis L 
Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant 
Atianta. Ga.. Vernon A. Grafl, Mer South- 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales 


lle Otiice 


Bat 


50h 


STEIN, HALL 
Johnston Bidg 
well Ave 


& INC., 285 
Charlotte, N. C.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: E. D 


Madison Ave., New York City. Sou 
Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Eline, 
Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E 


Office 
2500 Ros- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING 
Quillen, Sou 
Repr., P. © 


RING TRAVELER CO., 
Mer P. ©. Box 443 
Box 629. Cedartown 


101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C 


Mass. D. J 
Anderson, Sou 


TERRELL CO., THE, Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEAAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C W. P. Warner and R. L. Seott. Greensboro. N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C J. &S. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C Fr. G 


A. ©. Keiser, 
P. H. Baker, 


L, C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ca.: 
Birmingham. Ala.: 


Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C 
Atianta, Ga.;: J. G. Myers 
New York, N. 


TEXTILE APRON C©O., East Point, Ga 


Jr... 
textile engineer, 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297. Phone 2+2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N 
C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.: for Georgia and Alabama. 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I.. for New England 
and Canada 


TEAWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville. S. C 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 8S. Bivd.. Charlotte 3 
Charlotte 2-3063 


Battery Place. New York, N. Y 
N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. 8 


C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reprs E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville. 8S. C.: D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City. Tenn 

UL. S. RING TRAVELER CO.,. 159 Aborn St Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792. Greenville. 8S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens. Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. -C.: Harold R. Fisher. P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C 
UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt l. E. Wynne 

VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 


S. Main St Winston-Salem. N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
St.. Greenville 


INC., Hartford. Conn 
5s. Cc Robt 


Sou 
W. Bailey. Sou 


Office, Room 231. W 
Sales Mer 


R. 1., with Sou. Office and Stock 
842. Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L 


Washington 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: 
A. A. (“*Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St.. Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C. Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou 


R. T. Osteen, Sou 


Branch Factory at Rock 


Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Re 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St Boston 10, Mass. Sou 
Reprs Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave.. Palmyra. 


Mass 
John W 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., 
Phone 3-9831 


TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. C 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bide.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers 1317 Healey Bldg 
tlanta,. Ga. Sou. Reps M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville. Mass 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning. 302 N. 


Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville. Tenn. 
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1 J. E. SIRBINE 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAR 


ESTABLISHED 1204 


Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


AN EXTRA HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


PUTEXTILE MILLS RAYON PLANTS - MILLS BYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES STEAM UTILIZATION STEAM POWER PLANTS 


4 WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
: SPINNING and TWISTER’ RINGS, Etc. 
TEXTILE FINISHES Prevents rust and corrosion; 
; for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES reduces friction and thus 


insures much longer wear 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


} Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. Also Cadmium and Zinc Plating 
, Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 . 


Full Details on Request Without Any Obligation. Write Today 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 219 Prior St., S» W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, W. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotetion.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 


Hortsville, 5. KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


J BARNES SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
, TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
FX TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS EDWARD H. BEST & CO 
r EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
OPERATING METHODS PRACTICAL BUDGETS ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
MECHANICAL SURVEY CREATIVE COUNSEL 
COST METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS W.C. HAMES H.W.CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. 15 Auguste Street, Telephone 150 
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The Vew 
SMITH-DRUM 
PACKAGE 
EXTRACTOR 


In 70 seconds’ running time, this new SMITH-DRUM Package 
Extractor will reduce moisture content to 42%! This means a 
big saving in both steam and electricity. 


Labor costs are also reduced because loading and unloading 
are so simple that even a girl can operate the machine. Total at 
cycle, including loading and unloading, is 2 minutes. This new 
machine also completely reshapes the package, resulting in 
better appearance and less waste in winding. There is no pos- 
sibility of crushing the tubes. Complete information will be 
sent upon request. Write, wire or telephone .. . 


4 times winner of 


Army-Novy “E" SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


+ 7 


SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, | 


package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. | 
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‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital | 


WARTIME CONTROLS FOR TEXTILES HAVE BEEN LIFTED except that 
Plow-cost civilian garments, and fabrics for same, will continue to 

get priority assistance. Items eligible for ratings are those found 
to be most critically short through a nationwide consumer survey. 

Some mills have been able to employ additional workers, but 
in the aggregate, textile plants during the fall have had a net de- 
Bcrease of about 10,000. Compared with other vital industries, 
‘tiles is one of the slowest in returning to a normal employment 
status. The Civilian Production Administration does not see any basic 
changes in the textile industry for at least six months. 

Reconversion is all but complete in the textile industry. 
Production of cotton textiles may reach 2,500 million yards in the 
fourth quarter---about 250 million above third quarter output. Mills 
report a need of some 225,000 more employees by the end of this month. 
mOomestic civilian demand for textiles and apparel continues high, and 
Bmaximum output is likely to be required at least through the middle 

of 1946. 

Upward trend in raw cotton prices will continue, even though 
market prices have advanced beyond the level at which the government 
“is ready to sell from its holdings. Actual crop decline indicated by 
mthe Nov. 1 forecast---9,368,000 bales---was much greater than an- 
ticipated, representing a decline of 411,000 bales from the previous 
month's study. If the actual crop conforms to the latest forecast it 
will be the smallest since 1921. 

j Passage of the Pace Bill by the House is doubtful, although 
rarm and labor blocs may get together to put over their joint demands. 
mathe bill, which would revise the parity computing formula for cotton 

and other crops, has been favorably reported to the House, but the 
secretary of Agriculture is opposed to it on grounds that it would 
increase the parity price by one-third. 

Your taxes, corporate and individual, are coming down some 
more next year, probably in a sum equal to the $5,920 million cut © 
made by the Revenue Act of 1945. The Treasury and unions will protest 
mvehemently and try to limit cuts to the low income brackets, where 
“most of the votes are, but the reductions will be spread across the 

‘whole surtax bracket range with virtually all wartime excises removed. 
Relief from double taxation is being considered by experts 
“me0f Congress and the Treasury. With provisions for next year's long- 
aterm tax bill being patterned now, some form of relief will be written 
in (l) for a specific deduction from individuals’ gross income for 
dividends; (2) restoration of the principle of making an allowance for 
»Carned income to be deducted from gross income before the tax is com- 
sputed; and (3) a percentage deduction applicable to all dividends re- 
g ceived by the taxpayer to cover at least a portion of equity income. 
a These proposals mean to legislators a straight across-the-board relief 


tex- 
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for all dividend recipients. Stockholders include a lot of people, 

and the objective is revising taxes is relief for the greatest number 

of individuals. | 
The Administration labor policy, according to a feeling grow- 


ing rapidly in Congress, is neither definite nor integrated, but bases} 
on catch-and-grab expedients of the moment. Congress feels that cur-., 
rent policy imposes no hindrance on strikes, picketing or boycotts, 

and does litle to promote fulfillment of collective bargaining con- 
tracts. While unions describe these instruments as necessary for 
self-help and defense, the feeling is that these things are being used 
for aggression and brutal bludgeoning into acceptance of wage demands 
cooked up in the throes of reconversion. | 

Recalcitrant and rebellious labor leaders get gentle slaps on 
the wrist from the Administration, compared to arbitrary and brusk 
demands to Big Steel and other industries to yield on wage demands. 

It is fixing a pattern and setting the stage for drastic legislative 
proposals in the near future. 

Organized labor's wage offensive is extending to all basic 
industries, and more demands are being backed by strike vote and 
strike threat. Unions are not yet threatening the blockade system 
as an additional means of enforcing demands; this is being held in | 
reserve. Strike strategy, however, calls for blocking movement of any 
products of an industry where a strike exists. This plan will be 
applied to both steel and motors in the event of strikes, and is caus- 
ing the Administration grave apprehension. Such contingency is be- 
lieved certain to force legislation relative to union legal and finan- 
cial responsibility and contract performance, and may lead to making 
the unions subject to anti-trust laws. 

The Administration is eyeing '46 and '48 elections. In giving} 
generous responce to labor's demands, the Administration seeks to draw; 
consumers’ attention from the inevitable price increase by holding 
price ceilings intact. Once the wage increases are gained, price 
ceilings will move upward---not so fast as to arouse consumer resent- 
ment, but measured by the exhuberant joy that goes with expanding 
spending money---in order that industry may operate and provide jobs. 

The 65-75 cent minimum wage "floor" is an open invitation, 
said President Murchison of the Cotton-Textile Institute to the House 
labor committee, to "shackle American textile mills with the importa- 
tion of cheap cotton textiles." A dark cloud is hanging over the in- 
dustry's international position, he said, compounded of the reconver- 
sion of the British textile industry, expansion of textiles in Latin 
America, and the possibility of reductions of textile tariffs under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The industry already has a high 
labor cost, and by pyramiding it, plus high costs of raw cotton, new 
machinery and taxes, the American market may be submerged by foreign 


products carrying much smaller production costs and coming over tariff ? 
walls. 
Increase of ten per cent in class freight rates ordered Nov. 7; 
by the I. C. C. in Northeastern states to equalize rates effective ay 
the South will not be accepted by the Northeasterners without a fight.’ 
Gov. Dewey has appointed a committee, composed of New York state offi- 
cials and spokesmen of business and labor, to battle the increase as ‘} 
"a shocking discrimination in favor of the south." oy 
Liquidation of the Federal war agencies is a slow and painful @ 
process. Many big-wigs are unwilling to relinquish power and prestige 
of war jobs, and minor employees want their jobs, too. There's quite 
an effort to transfer wartime powers to other permanent Federal agen- rk 
cies and include big-wig and’minor employees in the transfer, thus 
indefinitely continuing these controls, with restrictions on business ** 
and industry. 
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LIKE THE ROCK ISLAND ROCKET... 


THEY'RE FOR SPEED! 


Modern railroad engineering puts the accent on speedier, more 
economical traveling conditions, while A.P.T. engineering concen- 
trates on faster, more economical spinning, twisting and weaving. 

A.P.T. Yarn.Carriers permit economical high-speed spinning and 
twisting because of their perfect balance which reduces vibration 
and saves wear on spindles and bearings; more and better weav- 
ing production because of fewer stops and greater yarn protection. 
They give free but controlled delivery and are highly resistant to 
distortion from moisture or temperature changes, and to chipping, 
splitting and splintering. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 
] Perfect Spindle Cling. 


2 Freedom from static. 


3 Great strength and long life in view of light weight. 
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4 Great resiliency. Even if bent by abusive handling, 
they will usually straighten out on the spindle. 


5 Greater yarn capacity in some cases. 


6 Saving in power in some cases. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 -« * WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N.C. © JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR. 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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YOU GET THEM 


with TEXSPRAY FIBRE CONDITIONING SERVICE 


EXSPRAY Fibre Conditioning, suc- 

cessfully used in leading mills for 
the past ten years, is a complete service 
comprising: (1) a superior fibre condi- 
tioning agent and (2) a unique method 
of application at the proper point for best 
results, 

The conditioning agent— Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound—is a product developed 
especially for fibre conditioning and 
used solely for that purpose. Its effec- 
tiveness in producing the benefits that 
add up to improved yarn quality has been 
demonstrated in mill after mill. 

The method of applying Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound and its point of applica- 
tion are unique. A special “contact” 
applicator, conceived and patented by 
The Texas Company, applies the con- 
ditioner to the cleaned stock in the beater 
chamber. This applicator operates under 


TUNE 


IN THE TEXACO STAR 


THEATRE 


constant hydrostatic pressure and has 
visible feed control. Its exclusive “‘wip- 
ing” action assures uniform distribution 
throughout the lap. Each fibre receives 
its equal share by direct contact, without 
waste. 

Furthermore, mill efficiency is in- 
creased by the sealthier working condi- 
tions resulting from reduction of visible fly 
And fire hazard is greatly reduced be- 
cause there is no atomization by com- 
pressed air, no lint-collecting oil film 
on machinery and picker room walls. 

You can enjoy the benefits of Texspray 
Fibre Conditioning Service if your mill 
is located anywhere in the principal 
textile areas of the U.S. Get in touch 
with the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


WITH JAMES MELTON 


FIBRE 
CONDITIONING 
with 


This je booklet tells 
the whole story. Write 
today for your copy of 
“FIBRE CONDITIONING 
WITH TEXSPRAY COM- 
POUND.” 
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INDUSTRY 


EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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